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ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  20-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Macbeth  (Harcourt  Canada)  (Module  5) 

• the  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Module  7) 

• the  play  The  Glass  Menagerie  (Module  6) 

• access  to  a feature  film  you  will  select  from  an  approved  list  (Module  6) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following; 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 


library  facilities  (school  or  public) 


trategies  for  Goffipleting  Biis  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,^away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

; The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
I enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
I your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
I and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 


I To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
; systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
: are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
li  review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
I increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


con  List 


J 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD. 


Be  sure  you’ve  mastered  the  basics  in  a 
mechanical  aspect  of  writing  like  grammar, 
spelling,  or  punctuation. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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The  Shakespearean  Drama 


No  Spur  but  Vaulting  Ambition 


Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  That  Wears  a Crown 


ection  4 


Sound  and  Fury 


He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time! 

So  wrote  the  poet  Ben  Jonson  after  the  death  of 
his  friend,  William  Shakespeare.  Almost  four 
hundred  years  later,  Jonson’s  words  eloquently 
express  what  history  has  proven.  Shakespeare  is 
still  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  English 
writers  who  has  ever  lived. 

“What’s  so  great  about  Shakespeare?”  you  may 
ask.  The  answers  to  that  question  would  easily 
fill  a book,  but  perhaps  the  single  best  thing 
about  Shakespeare  is  the  beauty  of  his  language. 
No  other  writer  has  ever  been  quoted  (and 
parodied)  as  Shakespeare  has.  As  you  read 


Macbeth,  you’ll  probably  recognize  some  of  the 
famous  lines  from  this  play,  and  you’ll  likely 
think  of  other  reasons  to  explain  why 
Shakespeare’s  plays  continue  to  be  performed  all 
over  the  world. 

Another  reason  for  Shakespeare’s  lasting 
popularity  is  his  deep  understanding  of  human 
nature.  Though  the  play  you’re  about  to  read  was 
written  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  forces 
motivating  the  principal  characters  won’t  seem 
strange  to  you.  Shakespeare’s  characters — and  his 
observations  about  life— are  every  bit  as  real 
today  as  they  were  to  audiences  of  four  hundred 
years  ago. 
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Why  Shakespeare?  Why  today?  A great  writer’s 
work  should  be  ageless.  The  setting  and  costumes 
may  appear  old-fashioned,  but  the  themes  and 
the  characters’  concerns  should  be  startlingly 
up-to-date.  So  it  is  with  Shakespeare.  The 
protagonist  in  the  play  you’re  about  to  read  may 
have  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  his  actions  and 
comments  could  be  taken  straight  from  today’s 
headlines. 


In  this  section  you’ll  be  introduced  to  the 
playwright,  his  times,  and  Elizabethan  drama. 
You’ll  also  encounter  some  strategies  for  reading 
a Shakespearean  play.  When  you’ve  completed 
this  section,  you’ll  have  the  background  you  need 
to  read  the  play  itself.  You  should  then  be  able  to 
explain  why  Shakespeare’s  fame  lives  on. 
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©sson  1:  (Shakespeare  M World 


The  Elizabethan  Age 

Writers  don’t  work  in  a vacuum.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their  work  is  affected  by 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  To  understand  a writer’s  perspective,  you  should 
become  familiar  with  that  person’s  world  or  milieu.  To  understand  Shakespeare,  you 
should  know  something  about  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  England  [that  is,  the  1500s)  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
English  Renaissance.  Like  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  had  begun  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  this  period  was  marked  by  a renewed  interest  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

1.  You’re  probably  familiar  with  the  word  renaissance— perhaps  from  social  studies 
classes.  What  does  the  word  renaissance  mean?  Why  would  this  word  be  used  to 
describe  this  period  in  European  history? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Lesson  1 on  page  95. 


From  1558  to  1603,  England  was  ruled  by  its  first  female  monarch.  Queen  Elizabeth  1, 
daughter  of  Henry  Vlll  and  his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn  (Henry  Vlll  had  six  wives) . 
During  Elizabeth’s  reign,  England  thrived.  The  Americas  had  been  discovered,  British 
ships  explored  the  world  and  plundered  Spanish  treasure,  and  Elizabeth  ruled  with  a 
firm  hand,  withstanding  threats  from  both  English  nobles  and  foreign  powers. 


Section  1 : The  Shakespearean  Drama  11 


This  relatively  peaceful  and 
prosperous  time  proved  ideal  for 
nurturing  the  arts,  which  Elizabeth 
herself  enjoyed  and  fostered.  Poetry 
and  drama  in  particular  flourished. 
Several  theatres  were  constructed,  and 
plays  frequently  were  the 
entertainment  in  the  grand  homes  of 
aristocrats  and  in  royal  palaces. 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  can  learn  more  about  the  Elizabethan  Age  in  an 
encyclopedia,  history  book,  or  on  the  Internet.  Here’s  one 
website  that  can  get  you  started,  but  any  search  engine  will 
give  you  many  more: 

http://www.absoluteshakespeare.com 


2.  If  you  were  searching  the  Internet  for 
information  on  this  time  in  history,  suggest  a 
few  terms  you  might  enter  in  a search  engine. 

3.  Try  to  find  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  Use  the  Internet,  an  encyclopedia, 
or  any  other  reference  material  you  wish. 

a.  How  did  Elizabeth  I inherit  the  throne  of 
England? 

b.  What  important  event  in  English  history 
occurred  in  1588?  Why  was  it  important? 

c.  Who  inherited  the  throne  when  Elizabeth 
died  in  1603?  What  important  consequence 
occurred  as  a result  of  the  crowning  of  the 
new  monarch? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  95, 
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The  Elizabethan  Theatre 


Before  Shakespeare’s  time,  troupes  of  actors 
moved  from  town  to  town  putting  on  their 
plays  whenever  they  were  able  to  attract  an 
audience.  It  was  during  the  Elizabethan  Age 
that  the  first  permanent  theatres  were  built. 

"These  open-air  theatres  operated  during  the 
summer  months;  in  the  winter,  the  players 
(actors)  performed  indoors  at  the  homes  of 
aristocrats  and  in  rented  quarters 
throughout  London. 


Most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  likely 
produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  was 
constructed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  River  in  1599.  A replica  of  the  Globe  was  built  in  1996,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  original  theatre.  You  can  learn  more  about  the  original  theatre  and  the  replica 
on  the  Internet  at  this  website: 

www.rdg.ac.uk/globe/ 

From  descriptions,  sketches,  and  drawings  of  other  stages,  scholars  have  determined 
that  Shakespeare’s  theatre  probably  looked  like  this: 


The  raised  stage  thrust  out  into  the  audience,  with  the  audience  surrounding  it  on 
three  sides  in  an  area  called  the  pit.  Those  who  didn’t  have  a lot  of  money,  the 
groundlings,  simply  stood  in  the  open  air;  wealthier  patrons  sat  in  the  galleries  under 
cover  of  the  roof. 

Most  of  the  action  of  the  play  took  place  on  the  forestage  area,  close  to  the 
spectators.  Here,  furniture  and  props  were  kept  to  a minimum  so  that  the  view  of  the 
action  wasn’t  blocked.  There  was  a trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  the  stage,  through  which 
ghosts  and  other  supernatural  beings  might  appear  and  disappear.  [You’ll  see  how 
Shakespeare  used  this  in  Macbeth.) 

Farther  back,  the  inner-stage  area  could  be  covered  by  a curtain.  Here,  people  or 
objects  could  be  discovered  by  opening  the  curtain— or  hidden  when  necessary. 

Also,  if  an  elaborate  scene  was  called  for,  requiring  a lot  of  furniture  and  props,  it 
could  be  set  up  here  behind  the  curtain  while  another  scene  was  going  on.  As  a 
result,  no  time  was  wasted  on  scene  changes;  the  action  flowed  from  one  scene  to 
another. 

Above  the  inner  stage  was  a balcony  area  where  ghosts  and  other  characters  might 
look  down  on  the  action.  One  of  the  most  famous  Shakespearean  scenes  to  take 
place  here,  of  course,  is  the  love  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Above  the  balcony,  on 
a third  level,  the  musicians  and  sound-effects  people  worked.  There,  they  created 
various  sounds  to  suggest  events  such  as  storms  and  battles.  It  was  on  this  level,  in 
1613,  that  a fire  accidentally  started  due  to  a cannon  explosion,  causing  the  theatre 
to  burn  down  in  less  than  an  hour. 


Roger:  Did  they  light  the  theatre  with  candles?  How  could  the  audience  see 
anything? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Actually,  the  plays  were  put  on  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  theatre 
was  open  to  the  sky  to  let  in  the  daylight.  Even  so,  it  was  probably  hard  to  see 
the  actors’  faces  clearly. 


Kai:  1 can  see  why  it  was  an  advantage  to  be  sitting  or  standing  quite  close  to  the 
stage.  You’d  be  able  to  see  better. 


Roger:  How  many  people  did  the  Globe  Theatre  hold? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  About  two  thousand  audience  members. 

Anita:  That’s  a lot  of  people  in  a fairly  small  space.  With  no  sound  equipment,  the 
actors  must  have  needed  strong  voices. 

Roger:  Yeah,  it  must  have  been  tough  to  keep  the  audience  quiet. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  The  exciting  action  and  the  humour  in  the  plays  probably  solved 
that  problem.  Opening  scenes,  in  particular,  were  often  especially  dramatic  to 
attract  the  audience’s  attention— just  as  in  many  action  movies  today. 

Anita:  1 think  it’s  time  for  a field  trip.  How  about  a visit  to  the  replica  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  London? 


4.  Think  about  ways  in  which  the  lack  of  modern  technology  might  have  affected 
the  production  of  the  plays  in  the  Globe  Theatre.  Suggest  at  least  three  or  four 
possibilities. 

5.  Study  the  illustration  of  the  Globe  Theatre  and  think  about  things  you’ve  learned 
about  it.  In  what  way  would  the  design  of  the  Globe  Theatre  have  been  a 
strength  rather  than  a limitation? 


Y Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  ! on  page 


Elizabethan  Drama 


With  no  television  or  movies,  it’s  not  surprising 
that  people  of  previous  centuries  enjoyed  live 
performances,  even  though  Church  and  civil 
authorities  frequently  disapproved  of  the  players 
and  their  lifestyles.  In  fact,  from  1642  to  1660  in 
England,  theatres  were  closed  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  sinful  places.  But  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  drama  thrived  as  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  forms  of  entertainment. 

Plays  of  that  era  were  classified  as  tragedies,  comedies,  or  histories.  Of  the 
37  plays  that  Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  written,  10  are  called  histories,  16  are 
comedies,  and  11  are  tragedies. 


6.  Here’s  a chart  with  the  headings  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Make  a 
similar  chart  and  fill  it  in  with  ideas  about  what  you’d  expect  to  see  if  you  were 
going  to  watch  each  type  of  play.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Comedies 

• aJmd. 

Histories 

Tragedies 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  96. 


Elizabethan  dramas  were  commonly  written  in  poetry  rather 
than  prose.  Although  some  rhyming  lines  were  included, 
most  often  the  plays  were  written  in  blank  verse.  You 
should  recall  from  Module  3 that  blank  verse  is 
unrhymed  poetry  with  a regular  iambic  pentameter 
rhythm.  That  is,  each  line  consists  of  five  stressed 
syllables  that  go  like  this:  u / u / u / 


More  important  than  the  rhythmical  language, 
however,  was  the  use  of  imagery  to  help  the  audience 
imagine  what  the  theatre  itself  couldn’t  supply.  Without 
artificial  lighting  and  advanced  sound  technology,  with 
no  sets  and  limited  props,  Elizabethan  dramas  depended 
on  the  words  spoken  by  the  actors  to  describe  the 
places,  characters,  and  events  in  the  play.  For  example, 

in  Act  1,  Scene  2 of  Macbeth,  you  can  easily  visualize  the  bloody  battle  scene  as  a 
soldier  describes  it  to  the  king; 


For  brave  Macbeth — well  he  deserves  that  name — 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish’d  steel, 

Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution, 

Like  valour’s  minion  carved  out  his  passage 
Till  he  faced  the  slave; 

Which  ne’er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 

Till  he  unseam’d  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 

And  fix’d  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Stage  directions  were  frequently  incorporated  into  speeches  to  help  the  audience 
understand  who  new  characters  were  or  where  a new  scene  took  place.  In  Act  1, 
Scene  3 of  Macbeth,  for  example,  one  of  the  characters,  Banquo,  says,  “Look,  how 
our  partner’s  rapt,”  indicating,  in  case  the  audience  has  missed  it,  that  Macbeth  is 
lost  in  thought.  And  Duncan,  approaching  Macbeth’s  castle  in  Scene  6,  comments, 
“This  castle  hath  a pleasant  seat,”  making  it  clear  to  the  audience  that  he  and  his 
followers  have  arrived  at  Macbeth’s  home. 
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7.  Shakespeare  included  a great  deal  of  imagery  in  the  dialogue  of  his  plays.  Why 
would  he  have  done  this  so  much  more  than  writers  for  movies  do  today? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  97.  ^ 


Roger:  Was  Shakespeare  the  only  person  writing  tragedies  in  the  Elizabethan  era? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  By  no  means.  Plays  were  popular,  and  there  were  a number  of 
well-known  playwrights.  Most  of  the  tragedies  followed  a typical  pattern:  an 
evil  person  committed  a terrible  deed,  usually  a murder;  then  the  rest  of  the 
play  was  about  the  hero  getting  revenge.  The  hero  usually  died  in  the  process, 
as  did  a lot  of  other  people.  Elizabethan  tragedies  usually  featured  a high  body 
count. 

Kai:  No  wonder  people  liked  them.  Sounds  as  if  there  was  lots  of  excitement  and 
blood  and  gore! 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  they  were  a lot  like  many  popular  movies  today!  But  one 
reason  for  Shakespeare’s  fame  is  that  his  tragedies  never  really  follow  the 
usual  pattern. 

Roger:  How  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  In  Hamlet,  for  example,  the  main  character  is  a thoughtful  man 
who  hesitates  to  take  revenge  until  he  confirms  the  truth  of  the  information 
that  he’s  received  concerning  his  father’s  death.  In  Othello,  the  main  character 
pursues  a bloody  course  of  revenge  without  much  thought;  ironically,  in  his 
case,  the  source  of  his  information  is  a liar,  and  Othello  mistakenly  murders  his 
innocent  wife. 

Kai:  What  about  Macbeth^ 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Once  again,  you’ll  see  that  Shakespeare  has  changed  the  pattern. 
For  one  thing,  his  main  character  is  a guilty  man  rather  than  an  innocent  one. 
You’ll  see  other  differences  as  you  read  the  play. 


A final  point  about  Elizabethan  drama:  generally,  plays  were  produced  without  sets. 
A backdrop  was  occasionally  used  to  indicate  the  setting;  actors,  wearing  costumes 
that  were  often  rich  and  elaborate,  used  props  such  as  thrones,  swords,  and  crowns. 
Since  the  conventions  of  the  time  didn’t  allow  women  on  the  stage,  boys  played  the 
female  roles.  No  wonder  the  love  scenes  in  many  of  the  comedies  were  so  hilarious 
for  the  audience!  And  no  wonder  that  several  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  involve 
women  disguising  themselves  as  young  men. 

Who  Was  Shakespeare? 

It’s  not  surprising  that  scholars  and  audiences  are  curious  about  the  life  of  the  man 
who’s  sometimes  said  to  be  the  greatest  writer  who  ever  lived.  What  is  surprising, 
however,  is  that  very  little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  numerous  scholars  in  the  past  two  centuries,  very  few  documents  have 
been  discovered  to  provide  evidence  about  his  life.  This  is  somewhat  unusual,  as 
quite  a bit  is  known  about  other  literary  figures  of  his  time,  such  as  Edmund  Spenser 
and  Ben  Jonson. 


Tashi:  I really  don’t  understand  this  Shakespeare  authorship  question.  I mean,  if 
he’s  the  greatest  writer  in  the  English  language,  you’d  think  that  his  friends 
and  relatives  would  have  kept  all  his  papers  and  records. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  that’s  what  you’d  expect.  But  in  Shakespeare’s  case,  it’s  just 
not  true.  Scholars  have  tried  to  piece  together  some  facts,  but  it’s  a bit  like 
putting  together  a huge  jigsaw  puzzle  when  you  have  only  a few  pieces.  Some 
scholars  believe  that  he  was  born  in  1564,  probably  around  April  23,  in  the 
town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  England.  Oddly,  the  name  of  these  Stratford 
Shakespeares  is  actually  spelled  Shaksper  on  some  documents  and  Shaxper  on 
others. 

Tashi:  How  did  Shaksper  become  Shakespearel 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Spelling  in  the  1500s  wasn’t  very  precise,  and  records  were  always 
handwritten,  so  that  makes  it  even  harder  at  times  to  decipher  words.  Anyway, 
scholars  think  Shakespeare  received  his  education  at  the  local  school,  where 
he  would  have  studied  mainly  Latin  and  literature.  However,  there’s  no 
evidence  that  he  went  on  to  college. 
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Kai:  What  about  his  personal  life? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  At  18,  he  married  Ann  Hathaway,  who  was  eight  years  older  than 
he  was;  she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  six  months  later.  The  couple  later  had  a 
son,  who  died  as  a child,  and  another  daughter.  But  after  that,  there  are  a lot 
of  gaps  in  his  life. 

Kai:  Did  he  spend  his  life  in  Stratford? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  No,  though  his  family  apparently  did.  He  may  have  been  a 

schoolteacher,  or  an  actor,  or  a businessman  like  his  father.  We  can  only  guess. 
But  at  some  point  he  left  Stratford  and  moved  to  London,  most  likely  to  join  a 
theatre  company. 

Anita:  So  he  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a writer? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Evidently.  He  wrote  about  37,  as  well  as  many  poems,  but  even 
the  dates  of  the  plays  are  disputed.  They  were  written  over  a 20-year  period, 
but  scholars  argue  about  exactly  when.  These  plays  were  performed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  Men  (later  called  the  King’s  Men),  an  acting  company  in 
which  Shakespeare  was  listed  as  an  actor  and  a shareholder.  After  his  years  in 
the  theatre,  Shakespeare  managed  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a large  home 
in  Stratford,  where  he  retired  around  1611. 

Anita:  Let’s  see.  He  would  have  been  47  years  old.  That’s  a pretty  early  retirement. 
Did  he  keep  writing? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Apparently  not.  And  remember,  given  life  expectancies  in  his  day, 
47  wasn’t  really  all  that  young.  Shakespeare  died  in  1616,  supposedly  on  his 
birthday.  If  you  travel  to  England  and  visit  Stratford,  you’ll  see  the  home  where 
he  grew  up  and  the  church  where  he’s  buried.  And,  naturally,  April  23  is  a 
very  important  day  in  Stratford.  As  you’d  expect,  the  people  of  Stratford  would 
be  terribly  disappointed  if  anyone  ever  proved  that  William  Shaksper  wasn’t 
William  Shakespeare! 


Listen  now  to  the  track  titled  “The  Real  Shakespeare?”  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  for  a further  discussion  of  the  Shakespeare  authorship  question. 
After  that,  respond  to  the  question  that  follows. 

8.  What  reasons  do  some  scholars  give  for  doubting  that  the  William  Shakespeare 
of  Stratford  is  the  author  of  the  plays  usually  attributed  to  him? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  97. 
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Section  1 : The  Shakespearean  Drama 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’re  interested  in  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Shakespearean  plays, 
look  up  “Edward  de  Vere”  on  the  Internet.  As  well,  you’ll  find  a lot  of 
information  on  Shakespeare’s  life  and  works  on  a variety  of  websites,  such  as 
this  one: 

http://shakespeare.palomar.edu./ 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  few  topics  to  which  more  websites  are  devoted  than 
Shakespeare  and  his  plays.  With  any  search  engine,  you’ll  find  an  enormous 
amount  of  fascinating  material.  Take  some  time  and  do  some  surfing;  see  what 
you  can  learn  about  Shakespeare,  his  life,  his  times,  his  world,  and  his  plays. 


Although  the  mystery  of  the  historical  William  Shakespeare  is  intriguing,  keep  in 
mind  that  it’s  the  plays  themselves  that  are  really  of  interest.  Shakespeare’s  plays  still 
stand  as  great  masterpieces  of  English  literature— and  that’s  why  you’re  reading 
them. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  Elizabethan  era  and  the  mystery  of 
Shakespeare’s  identity,  and  you’ve  been  introduced  to  the  theatre  and  drama  of  that 
time.  Now  you’re  prepared  to  focus  on  Macbeth.  This  is  what  you’ll  begin  to  do  in 
the  next  lesson. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1. 
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e&son  2:  Deading  Shakespeare 


How  do  you  feel  about  studying  Shakespeare  again? 
Hopefully,  you  enjoyed  the  play  you  studjed  in  English 
Language  Arts  10-1  and  you’re  eager  to  read  another 
play.  However,  if  you  found  Shakespeare  challenging  in 
the  past,  you  may  want  to  consider  a different 
approach  as  you  read  Macbeth. 

Here  are  some  strategies  that  should  make  your 
Shakespearean  experience  more  enjoyable. 

Using  the  Notes  in  Your  Text 


Usually,  vocabulary  is  the  biggest  challenge  that  students  have  when  they  read 
Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  loved  words;  he  had  a huge  vocabulary,  and  he  enjoyed 
playing  and  experimenting  with  words.  He  even  made  them  up  at  times.  And,  of 
course,  some  of  the  words  that  were  commonly  used  in  his  day  are  no  longer  well 
known.  No  wonder  students  sometimes  think  of  “Shakespeare”  as  another  language! 

Naturally,  if  you  can’t  understand  Elizabethan  vocabulary,  you  won’t  appreciate 
what’s  going  on  in  the  play.  In  most  editions  of  Shakespearean  plays,  there’s  a 
glossary  at  the  bottom  or  side  of  each  page.  Make  sure  you  look  up  any  difficult 
words  as  you’re  reading.  If  you  don’t,  you  may  get  confused  quite  quickly.  For 
example,  in  the  opening  scene  of  Macbeth,  there  are  only  61  words,  yet  many  of 
them  are  quite  unusual:  Hurly-burly,  Ere,  Paddock,  Graymalkin. 


As  well,  context  clues  help  tremendously  as  you  read  Shakespeare.  If  you 
concentrate  on  the  plot  and  setting  as  you  read,  you’ll  often  be  able  to  fill  in  many  of 
the  blanks  from  the  meanings  of  words  you  do  understand. 


If  you  use  the  Harbrace  edition  of  Macbeth  that’s  recommended  for  this  course, 
you’ll  notice  that  each  scene  begins  with  a short  summary  of  the  action  written  in 
today’s  English.  These  previews  will  prepare  you  for  the  scene  ahead.  The  Dramatis 
Personae  on  page  5 will  also  help  you  become  familiar  with  the  characters  in  the 
play. 

Listening  to  Audio  Versions  of  the  Play 

You’ll  find  it  much  easier  to  understand  Macbeth  if  you  can  listen  to  it  as  you  read  it. 
See  if  you  can  borrow  some  audiotapes  or  CDs  of  the  text  from  your  school  or  public 
library.  Hearing  professional  actors  perform  the  play  will  certainly  make  it  much 
easier  for  you  to  understand. 
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One  thing  to  keep  In 
mind  when  you're 
studying  Shakespeare 
is  that  you  might  find 
slight  variations  In 
different  texts  of 
the  same  play. 


How  can  that 
happen?  You'd  think 
that  publishers  would 
be  very  careful  to 
copy  Shakespeare's 
words  exactly  as  he 
wrote  them. 


The  problem  Is  that  the  original 
manuscripts  don't  exist.  Many  of  the 
plays  were  published  several  times,  often 
from  poor  handwritten  copies  of  actors' 
scripts.  These  original  quartos,  as  the 
first  publications  were  called,  are  filled 
with  errors.  In  some  cases,  speeches 
were  added,  omitted,  or  altered. 


So  how 
does  anyone 
know  what 
the 

authentic 
version  is? 


No  one  really  does.  Everyone  who  prints  or  performs  a Shakespearean 
play  must  make  choices  about  which  version  of  the  play  to  use. 
Generally,  the  differences  are  quite  minor— only  a word  or  two.  But 
occasionally  you  may  notice  significant  differences.  Shakespearean 
scholars  debate  these  textual  problems  endlessly,  but  most  editors 
and  filmmakers  take  a more  commonsense  approach  and  simply  select 
the  version  that  will  be  most  effective  for  the  reader  or  audience. 


1.  The  actors  on  a recording  aren’t  simply  reading  the  words  of  the  play;  they’re 
using  their  vocal  expression  to  interpret  the  words.  Explain  how  actors’  vocal 
expressions  can  influence  your  understanding  of  the  lines. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  97. 


Watching  a Video  or  DVD  of  the  Play 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  watch  a video  or  DVD  of  the  play  before  you  read  it.  Be 
warned,  however,  that  film  producers  often  modify  the  original  text  to  suit  their 
purposes.  A film  of  a Shakespearean  play  is  actually  an  interpretation  of  it,  one  that 
will  influence  you  unless  you’ve  read  the  play  first  and  formed  your  own  ideas  about 
it.  For  that  reason,  you  may  want  to  wait  until  after  you’ve  read  the  play  to  watch  a 
filmed  version  of  it. 
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There  are  several  interesting  film  and  television  productions  of  Macbeth  available  on 
videocassette  or  DVD.  You  may  find  one  at  your  local  videotape  outlet,  school,  or 
public  library.  Here’s  a brief  description  of  some  of  the  film  versions  of  the  play: 

• Macbeth  (1948)  directed  by  and  starring  Orson 
Welles  (This  classic  version  of  the  play  is  in  black 
and  white,  which  some  feel  adds  a stark  quality  to 
the  play  that  complements  the  plotr) 

• Macbeth  (1972)  directed  by  Roman  Polanski  and 
starring  Jon  Finch  (This  colourful  film  isn’t 
entirely  faithful  to  the  original  play,  but  it  contains 
powerful  visual  images.  Be  warned,  however,  that 
the  murder  scenes  are  graphically  presented  and 
there  is  one  brief  nude  scene.) 

• Macbeth  (1978)  directed  by  Trevor  Nunn  and 
starring  Ian  McKellen  (This  is  a film  of  a play 
produced  by  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.) 

• Macbeth  (1982)  BBC/Time  Life  production,  directed  by  Jack  Gold  and  starring 
Nicol  Williamson 

2.  How  might  seeing  a filmed  version  of  the  play  affect  your  understanding  of  it?  If 
you’ve  ever  seen  a film  of  a Shakespeare  play  that  you’ve  also  read,  think  about 
how  the  experience  helped  you  understand  the  script. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  97.  ^ 


Reading  the  Play  Aloud 

Shakespeare,  like  any  playwright,  intended  that  his  plays  be  seen  and  heard,  not 
read.  If  you  can,  find  a partner  or  a small  group,  select  a few  key  scenes,  divide  up 
the  parts,  and  read  the  play  aloud.  With  your  partner  or  group,  try  to  capture  the 
expression  and  feelings  of  the  characters  whose  roles  you’re  playing. 

Watching  a Live  Performance 

Imagine  the  scene:  a strange  fog,  the  sounds  of  battle,  a bubbling  cauldron,  the 
smells  of  blood  and  death,  and  strange  shapes  appearing  out  of  the  mist  as  the  play 
begins.  This  was  the  way  Shakespeare  intended  Macbeth  to  be  experienced,  so  if 
you’re  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  play  in  a theatre,  by  all 
means  go.  You  won’t  regret  it! 


Anita:  I’m  looking  forward  to  reading  Macbeth.  I really  enjoyed  studying  Romeo 
and  Juliet  in  Grade  10.  After  we  read  the  play,  we  saw  the  Zeffirelli  movie  of  it, 
and  I thought  it  was  excellent.  There’s  another  movie  showing  a modern 
version  of  the  play,  too. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  great.  I hope  you’ll  enjoy  Macbeth  as  much,  but  be  warned: 
it’s  a different  kind  of  play.  There’s  not  much  romance  in  Macbeth. 

Kai:  Personally,  I’d  rather  read  Stephen  King.  Shakespeare’s  too  intellectual  for 
me. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Ironically,  Shakespeare  wasn’t  writing  for  an  intellectual  elite  at 
all;  he  wrote  plays  designed  to  appeal  to  a wide  audience. 

Kai:  I can’t  understand  why  people  would  go  to  plays  that  were  written  in  poetry. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Well,  people  in  the  1500s  certainly  didn’t  speak  in  blank  verse.  But 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  full  of  slang  and  the  everyday  language  of  his  time.  Of 
course,  English  has  changed  in  the  four  hundred  years  since  Shakespeare  was 
writing;  that’s  why  his  language  can  seem  difficult  to  us  today.  But  if  you  can 
get  past  the  barriers,  you’ll  find  the  language  beautiful  and  powerful. 

Kai:  Maybe,  but  I’m  not  that  interested  in  words.  I want  action. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  You’ll  get  lots  of  that  in  Shakespeare.  Murders,  ghosts,  witches, 
shipwrecks,  storms,  illusions,  battles,  betrayals,  fights,  drunken  brawls,  and 
silly  pranks— it’s  all  there! 

Anita:  A couple  of  years  back  I saw  a movie  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies 
called  Mach  Ado  About  Nothing.  Even  though  1 hadn’t  read  the  play,  I had  very 
few  problems  following  the  storyline. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  I think  most  people  have  discovered  the  same  thing.  Plays  are 
meant  to  be  seen,  not  read.  If  you  ever  get  a chance,  don’t  hesitate  to  see  a 
movie  of  a Shakespearean  play  or  go  to  a live  performance.  I’m  sure  you’ll 
enjoy  it,  and  it  will  help  the  words  on  the  page  come  alive. 
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What  strategies  will  you  use  to  read  Macbeth'?  Write  a response  in  your  journal 
about  this  topic,  after  considering  the  following  questions: 


Have  you  enjoyed  your  previous  study  of  a 
Shakespearean  drama? 


What  worked  well  for  you  in  reading 
Shakespeare  in  the  past?  What  didn’t  work  very 
well? 


What  do  you  know  already  about  Macbeth? 
What  have  you  heard  about  it? 


How  do  you  feel  about  reading  a 
Shakespearean  drama  on  your  own? 


What  aids  will  you  be  able  to  access  to  help  you  in  your  study  of  Macbeth? 


Note:  You’ll  be  asked  to  revise  and  edit  this  journal  entry  and  submit  it  as  part  of 
your  Section  1 Assignment. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  make  your 
study  of  Shakespeare  more  effective.  Now  you’re  ready  to  think  about  the  play  itself. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Section  1:  The  Shakespearean  Drama 


Macbeth  is  one  of  Shakespeare’s  best-known  plays — one  of  the  four  great  tragedies. 
You  may  be  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  other  three:  Hamlet,  Othello,  and 
King  Lear.  As  you  may  know,  Shakespeare  frequently  borrowed  the  basic  elements 
for  the  plots  of  his  histories  and  tragedies  from  other  works.  He  didn’t  copy  other 
writers’  words,  but  he  did  use  some  of  their  plots. 

Plays  like  Macbeth  are  based  on  historical  events.  There  really  was  a king  named 
Duncan  who  reigned  in  Scotland  as  well  as  a king  named  Macbeth.  Shakespeare’s 
historical  source  was  Holinshed’s  Chronicles.  But  Shakespeare  wasn’t  very  interested 
in  retelling  history  accurately  when  he  wrote  Macbeth.  He  was  more  interested  in 
telling  the  story  of  what  happens  when  a good  man  becomes  too  ambitious  and 
yields  to  temptation. 

The  Play’s  Setting 

At  the  beginning  of  Macbeth,  Scotland  is  under  siege.  The  Scottish  traitor 
Macdonwald,  aided  by  soldiers  from  the  Hebrides  islands  and  an  invasion  from 
Norway,  has  attacked  the  Scottish  army.  The  fighting  will  end  quickly,  however,  and 
the  Scottish  army  is  triumphant.  The  play  is  set,  then,  in  this  milieu  of  warfare, 
killing,  and  a struggle  for  power. 
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Adding  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  are  the  witches  and,  later,  a ghost.  People  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  were  fascinated  with  the  supernatural  and  believed  that  witches 
had  supernatural  powers.  For  Shakespeare’s  audiences,  witches  had  the  ability  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  all  good  people. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  questions: 

• Now  that  you  know  something  of  the  play’s  setting,  what  do  you  think 
Macbeth  will  be  about? 

• What’s  your  reaction  to  hearing  that  this  play  includes  witches  and  a ghost? 


How  do  you  feel  modern  audiences  react  to  these  supernatural  figures? 


The  Main  Characters 

The  chaotic  situation  in  Scotland  at  the  play’s  beginning  serves  an  important 
purpose:  it  reveals  some  of  the  traits  of  the  main  characters.  Here’s  a brief  look  at  the 
principal  characters  in  Macbeth. 


Duncan,  King  of  Scotland:  An  old 
man,  he  no  longer  leads  his  army  in 
battle.  He’s  considered  wise  and 
generous  by  most  of  his  subjects. 


Malcolm,  the  king’s  elder  son:  A 
young  man  (possibly  still  a teenager), 
he’s  almost  captured  in  the  battle.  He 
is,  as  yet,  untested  in  command. 


Shakespearean  Drama  ^ 


Macbeth,  a leader  of  the  army:  Brave 
and  impetuous  in  battle,  he  seems 
from  all  reports  to  have  defeated  the 
invading  armies  almost  single- 
handedly.  The  king  is  extremely 
grateful  to  him. 


Lady  Macbeth,  Macbeth’s  wife:  She 
wants  her  husband  to  attain  as  much 
power  as  he  can.  The  news  of  his 
triumphs  strengthens  this  feeling. 


Banquo,  another  leader  of  the 
army:  He’s  less  bold  than  Macbeth, 
but  will  do  anything  to  preserve  his 
country’s  honour. 


Macduff,  a Scottish  thane  (nobleman): 
He  leads  the  Scottish  opposition  to 
Macbeth. 
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Thinking  About  Macbeth 


A number  of  themes  and  motifs  run  through  Macbeth.  The  discussion  that  follows 
should  get  you  thinking  about  some  of  the  more  important  ones. 

Central  to  the  play  is  a cold-blooded  murder.  Murder  was  nothing  unusual  to  people 
living  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  just  as  it’s  nothing  unusual  to  people  living  today. 
Regularly,  we’re  exposed  to  stories  on  the^news  about  slayings,  drive-by  shootings, 
murder-suicides,  gang  beatings,  and  barroom  brawls  that  result  in  death.  Stories  of 
multiple  murders  at  schools  and  businesses  have  become  frighteningly 
commonplace. 


In  your  journal,  respond  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions: 

• Think  about  motives  behind  murder.  What  are  some  of  the  forces  at  work 
that  you  think  drive  people  to  commit  the  greatest  atrocity  possible^ — the 
taking  of  another  human  life? 

• Do  you  think  that  ambition  is  a virtue?  Is  it  possible  to  be  too  ambitious? 

• What  is  your  definition  of  a good  marriage?  Try  to  explain  your  ideas  in 
some  detail. 


• “Power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.”  Do  you 
believe  that  this  quotation  is  correct?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 


GOING;  FURTHER  V ~ 


Are  you  curious  about  the  historical  basis  for  Macbeth^  If  so,  do  some  research 
into  Scottish  history  from  which  the  events  of  Macbeth  are  taken.  In  particular, 
look  for  references  to  Holinshed’s  Chronicles.  Try  to  find  information  on  the 
relationship  of  Macbeth  and  Duncan,  the  actual  events  of  the  murder,  the  reign  of 
Macbeth,  and  his  downfall. 


An  Eye  on  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


Shakespeare  was  a master  stylist;  his  mastery  allowed 
him  to  experiment  with  words  and  structures  in  a 
way  that  sometimes  startled  his  contemporaries  as 
much  as  people  today.  Before  experimenting, 
however,  it’s  necessary  to  have  a mastery  of  the 
basics;  and  one  of  the  basics  you  should  master  is  the 
proper  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

As  you  write  in  your  journal  and  complete  your 
assignments,  you  frequently  use  adjectives  and 
adverbs  to  describe  feelings,  people,  places,  and  events.  In  casual  language,  many 
people  use  adjectives  when  they  should  use  an  adverb.  However,  when  you’re 
writing  or  speaking  in  a more  formal  situation,  you  should  use  standard  English. 

Here  are  some  reminders  to  help  you  use  adjectives  and  adverbs  correctly: 


• Adjectives  should  be  used  to  describe  nouns  and  pronouns: 


- Yelena  played  a good  game. 

- Damien  is  a careful  driver. 

- Philip  gave  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  banquet. 

• Adjectives  are  also  used  in  complements  after  linking  verbs: 

- That  story  was  brilliant. 

- They  felt  bad  about  her  injury. 

- Mrs.  Ward  looked  sad. 


• Adverbs  should  be  used  to  modify  action  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs: 


- Yelena  played  well. 

- Damien  drives  carefully. 

- Philip  spoke  eloquently  at  the  banquet. 

- That  story  was  brilliantly  written. 

- His  music  sounded  really  inspiring. 

- Mrs.  Ward  looked  sadly  at  the  wilted  flowers. 

• Don’t  use  two  negative  adverbs  or  adjectives  in  a 
clause: 

Wrong:  Pedro  never  does  no  work. 

Right:  Pedro  never  does  any  work. 

Right:  Pedro  does  no  work. 


Wrong:  Callie  could  not  hardly  see  in  the  fog. 
Right:  Callie  could  not  see  in  the  fog. 

Right:  Callie  could  hardly  see  in  the  fog. 
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One  more  tip  about  adjectives  and  adverbs— both  types  of  words  can  appear  in 
three  forms— positive,  comparative,  and  superlative.  The  following  chart  gives 
some  examples. 


bmparative  Form 


Superlative  Form 


sweet  (adjective) 

sweeter 

sweetest 

beautiful  (adjective) 

more  beautiful 

most  beautiful 

cautiously  (adverb) 

more  cautiously 

most  cautiously 

easy  (adjective) 

easier 

easiest 

easily  (adverb) 

more  easily 

most  easily 

good  (adjective) 

better 

best 

well  (adverb) 

better 

best 

Use  the  comparative  form  (with  an  er  ending  or  with  more)  when  you’re 
comparing  two  people  or  things: 

- Dave  is  stronger  than  1 am. 

- Manuel  is  more  helpful  than  Jorge. 

- You  did  those  problems  more  easily  than  1 did. 

Use  the  superlative  form  (with  an  est  ending  or  with  most) 
when  you’re  comparing  more  than  two  people  or  things; 

- Dave  is  the  strongest  person  on  the  team. 

- Manuel  is  the  most  helpful  boy  in  the  group. 

If  you’re  using  the  words  more  or  most,  never  use  the  er  or  est  endings  at  the 
same  time: 

Wrong:  Dave  is  the  most  strongest  person  on  the  team. 

Wrong:  Kaitlin  worked  more  faster  than  the  other  women. 

Wrong:  Steven  was  more  wiser  after  his  experience. 

Wrong:  That  car  was  the  most  speediest  on  the  track. 

A final  reminder  about  adjectives  and  adverbs— be  careful  where  you  place 
them  in  your  sentences.  In  many  cases,  they  should  be  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  word  they  describe  or  modify;  otherwise,  an  error  called  a 
misplaced  modifier  is  created. 

Wrong:  We  didn’t  even  win  one  game. 

Right:  We  didn’t  win  even  one  game. 

Wrong:  I only  have  five  minutes  before  lunch. 

Right:  I have  only  five  minutes  before  lunch. 


Wrong:  I just  want  ten  dollars. 

Right:  1 want  just  ten  dollars. 

Wrong:  Everyone  nearly  gasped  in  surprise. 

Right:  Nearly  everyone  gasped  in  surprise. 

Now  test  your  mastery  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  by  taking  the  mini-quiz  that 
follows.  Indicate  whether  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct  as  it  stands.  If 
it’s  incorrect,  rewrite  it  to  eliminate  the  error. 


Adverbs  and  Adjectives 

1.  The  bacon  sizzling  in  the  kitchen  smelled  real  good. 

2.  Honest,  Officer,  I didn’t  see  no  sign. 

3.  1 only  called  her  a few^  minutes  ago. 

4.  The  team  played  good,  but  they  lost  in 
the  last  minute  of  the  game. 

5.  The  dentist  in  this  town  is  more  richer 
than  the  lawyer. 

6.  Kelly  learns  math  easier  than  1 do. 

7.  Kaleb  hadn’t  barely  finished  his  test  when  the  bell  rang. 

8.  Maria  felt  badly  about  her  rude  remark. 

9.  Who  is  the  oldest— you  or  your  sister? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 on  page  97. 


As  you  complete  the  assignments  in  this  module,  pay 
special  attention  to  how  you  use  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  For  more  information  on  the  correct  use  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  refer  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
Look  at  pages  44  to  50  and  page  84. 
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In  Section  1,  you’ve  been  introduced  to 
the  Elizabethan  era  in  England— a time 
during  which  the  arts  flourished, 
especially  with  respect  to  drama.  Plays 
were  performed  in  theatres  and  halls, 
in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  in 
royal  palaces.  You  also  considered  the 
ways  that  Shakespeare’s  productions 
were  influenced  by  the  limitations  and 
strengths  of  theatres  like  the  Globe. 

You’ve  now  learned  something  about 
Shakespeare’s  language,  and  you’ve 
been  given  several  strategies  for 
studying  the  play  Macbeth.  As  well, 
you’ve  received  some  background 
information  on  the  characters  and 
situations  in  Macbeth.  At  this  point, 
you  should  be  ready  to  begin  studying 
Acts  1 and  2 of  the  play.  This  is  what 
you’ll  be  doing  in  the  next  section! 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


Section  1 : The  Shakespearean  Drama 


ection  2:  No  ^pur  but  Vaulting  Ambition 


If  you  could  have  your  heart’s  desire,  what  would 
it  be?  What  would  you  do  to  attain  it?  Would  you 
be  willing  to  go  to  extreme  measures  if  you 
thought  that  in  this  way  you  could  achieve  what 
you  most  longed  for  in  life?  If  so,  perhaps  you 
already  have  a good  insight  into  the  character  of 
Macbeth. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  Acts  1 and  2 of 
Macbeth.  As  you  work  through  each  scene,  you’ll 
be  given  questions  that  will  direct  you  to  the  key 
moments.  You’ll  also  be  given  opportunities  to 
respond  personally.  As  well,  you’ll  find  comments 
and  questions  on  the  developing  patterns  of  the 
play.  When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you’ll 
have  met  most  of  the  characters  in  the  play,  and 
you’ll  have  seen  how  Macbeth  becomes  the  King 
of  Scotland.  By  then,  you  should  be  able  to 
explain  how  Shakespeare  uses  devices  like 
soliloquies,  allusion,  foreshadowing,  and 
dramatic  irony  to  heighten  suspense  and  arouse 
viewers’  interest. 
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Now  it’s  time  to  begin  reading  Macbeth.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  read  Act  1,  Scenes  1 
and  2.  Remember  what  you  learned  about  reading  Shakespeare  in  Section  1 (and 
what  you’ve  learned  in  previous  modules  about  reading  any  play).  If  you’ve  been 
able  to  locate  audiotapes  or  CDs  of  Macbeth,  listen  to  them  as  you  read.  Also,  don’t 
forget  to  read  the  editor’s  introduction  to  each  scene  in  your  textbook  before  you 
read  the  scene  itself. 


Act  1 , Scene  1 

Act  1,  Scene  1 of  Macbeth  is  very  short.  Read  this  scene  now  and  think  about  the 
dramatic  effect  of  this  opening  scene;  then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  Scene  1 is  clearly  designed  to  grab  the  audience’s  attention  immediately.  Take  a 
moment  to  think  about  how  you’d  want  this  scene  to  look  if  you  were  the 
director  of  a production  of  Macbeth. 


a.  How  would  you  design  the  set  for  this  scene  of  the  play? 

b.  How  do  you  think  the  witches  should  look? 

c.  What  kind  of  atmosphere  would  you  like  to  create  for  this  opening  scene? 
Describe  any  special  effects  you’d  like. 


Section  2:  No  Spur  but  Vaulting  Ambition 
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"Fair  is  foul, 
and  foul  is  fair." 
What  does  this 
mean?  How  can 
something  be 
fair  and  foul  at 
the  same  time? 


> 

It  doesn't  make 
sense;  but  this 
is  Shakespeare, 
so  I suppose  it 
must. 


It  doesn't  sound  right  at  first  because  it's  a paradox. 
In  a paradox,  as  you'll  recall  from  Module  4,  you're 
given  a situation  that  contains  ideas— in  this  case 
expressed  in  the  words  fair  and  that  seem  to 
contradict  each  other.  But  when  you  look  more  closely 
at  the  context,  it  all  begins  to  make  sense. 


So  the  witches  are  saying 
that  what's  fair  to  them 
is  foul  to  everyone  else? 


Perhaps.  The  witches  live  to  do 
"foul"  or  evil  deeds.  For  them, 
anything  foul  is  good,  including 
the  foul  weather  that  hides 
their  evil  deeds  from  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  anything  good 
or  fair  is  hateful  to  them. 


I can  think  of  another  way  of  interpreting  the 
witches'  line.  Maybe  things  that  seem  fair  at  first 
can  turn  out  to  be  foul  later  on— like  if  you  sit  down 
to  a mouthwatering  meal  but  you  eat  so  much  you 
feel  sick.  Maybe  later  in  the  play  we'll  discover 
that  "fair"  appearances  are  really  foul  after  all. 


2.  The  witches’  paradoxical  theme  song  (“Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair”)  foreshadows 
later  events  in  the  play.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth? 

3.  Try  creating  a paradoxical  expression  of  your  own  on  a topic  such  as  love,  music, 
exams,  or  sports. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  98. 
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Act  1 , Scene  2 


In  Scene  1 the  witches  tell  us  of  a great  battle.  The  scene  now  shifts  to  a camp  near 
the  battlefield.  The  King,  Duncan,  waits  anxiously  for  reports  from  the  front  lines. 

Now  read  Act  1,  Scene  2 of  Macbeth.  Pay  attention  to  the  reports  about  how  Macbeth 
successfully  fights  off  the  assault  of  the  King  of  Norway  as  well  as  rebellions  within 
Scotland  itself. 

4.  Shakespeare  accomplishes  an  important  purpose  in  Scene  2:  he  develops 
Macbeth’s  character.  What  do  you  learn  about  Macbeth’s  leadership  and  battle 
prowess  in  this  scene? 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  Duncan  makes  decisions  concerning  the  thane  (lord)  of 
Cawdor  and  Macbeth.  What  are  they? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  98. 


As  you  should  recall  from  Module  2,  allusions  are  references  to  people,  events,  or 
things  with  which  a writer  assumes  the  audience  will  be  familiar.  Often  these 
references  are  to  people  or  events  in  the  Bible,  classical  mythology,  history,  literature, 
or  popular  culture. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  A successful  allusion  depends  on  your  understanding  of  the 
reference.  For  example,  if  a friend  told  you  “I  really  met  my  Waterloo  on  that 
test,”  would  you  know  if  your  friend  had  done  well  or  badly? 

Anita:  I’m  not  sure.  What  does  Waterloo  mean  exactly? 

Kai:  Isn’t  that  the  place  where  Napoleon  was  defeated? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  Obviously,  if  you  weren’t  aware  that  Waterloo  refers  to 
Napoleon’s  final,  crushing  defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  you  wouldn’t  know 
that  your  friend  had  done  poorly.  The  allusion  to  Waterloo  is  your  friend’s  way 
of  emphasizing  just  how  badly  the  test  had  gone. 


Anita:  So  allusions  are  really  a kind  of  comparison? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  in  a way  they  are.  In  a word  or  two,  they  remind  you  of 

another  person  or  event.  Allusions  can  create  powerful  images  in  your  mind- 
hut  only  if  you  understand  them! 


Act  1,  Scene  2 contains  several  allusions.  For  example,  when  Ross  tells  Duncan  what 
a brave  fighter  Macbeth  is,  he  refers  to  him  as  “Bellona’s  bridegroom.”  This  is  a 
reference  to  Roman  mythology:  Bellona  was  the  Roman  goddess  of  war. 

By  making  this  allusion,  Ross  leaps  into  hyperbole — another  term  you’ll  recall  from 
Module  2.  Hyperbole  is  overstatement.  In  his  description  of  Macbeth,  Ross  describes 
him  as  more  than  brave,  more  than  mighty.  He’s  a god;  he’s  partnered  with  war 
itself! 

6.  Find  another  allusion  in  Scene  2 and  explain  it.  (Use  the  notes  in  your  text  to 
help  you.) 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  98. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  met  some  of  the  main  characters  in  the  play,  and  you’ve 
learned  something  about  Macbeth’s  personality — even  though  you  haven’t  seen  him 
yet.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  meet  Macbeth  himself,  and  you’ll  also  hear  more  from 
the  witches. 


A Map  of  Macbeth’s  Scotland 


The  map  shown  here  gives 
approximate  locations  of 
places  mentioned  in 
Macbeth.  Refer  to  the  map 
as  you  read  the  play  to  get 
an  idea  of  where  events 
occurred.  (The  Harbrace 
edition  of  Macbeth  also  has 
a detailed  map  of  Scotland 
in  the  eleventh  century.) 
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In  Scene  2,  you’ve  been  told  great  things  about  Macbeth.  Now  you’re  about  to  meet 
him  as  he  and  his  fellow  general,  Banquo,  return  from  the  battle.  But  remember,  the 
witches,  too,  have  planned  a meeting. 

Act  1 , Scene  3 

In  Scene  3,  Macbeth  encounters  the  three  witches.  As  you  read  this  scene,  keep  an 
eye  out  for  anything  you  can  learn  about  the  personalities  of  the  two  generals, 
Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

The  dialogue  between  the  witches  that  opens  Scene  3 is  designed  to  alert  the 
audience  to  the  evil  powers  the  witches  possess.  It’s  not  until  line  39  that  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  enter  the  scene. 


Look  at  Macbeth’s  first  line  in  this  scene.  Again  there’s  a paradox,  and  again  it 
involves  the  words  fair  and  foul.  How  can  something  be  both  fair  and  foul  to 
Macbeth?  The  weather  is  extremely  foul,  but  the  day  of  battles  has  been  very  fair  to 
Macbeth:  he’s  won  two  great  victories  and  saved  Scotland  from  the  invaders. 


What  did  you  make  of  the  use  of  identical  words  by  the  witches  and  Macbeth?  Is 
Macbeth  merely  under  the  witches’  spell,  a victim  without  a will  of  his  own?  Or  have 
the  witches  already  recognized  the  unspoken  thoughts  at  work  in  Macbeth— the 
yearnings  for  power,  the  potential  for  evil?  Keep  these  questions  in  mind  as  you  read 
on  in  the  play. 

Macbeth  is  already  the  thane  (or  lord)  of  Glamis,  but  the  witches  prophesy  that  he’s 
soon  to  become  thane  of  Cawdor  as  well— and  then  king.  The  predictions  they  have 
for  Banquo,  however,  are  paradoxical. 

1.  a.  How  are  the  prophesies  for  Banquo  paradoxical? 
b.  How  can  these  paradoxes  be  explained? 

2.  Banquo  seems  less  impressed  by  the  witches’ 
prophesies  than  Macbeth  is,  and  already  he  fears 
that  Macbeth  may  take  the  witches  seriously. 

Explain  the  warning  contained  in  his  speech  to 
Macbeth: 

. . . oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. 

3.  Considering  what  you  know  of  the  witches  from 
Scene  1,  what  advice  would  you  give  to  Macbeth 
about  them? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  Macbeth  wants  to  speak  further  with  the  witches? 

(Reread  line  81.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  98. 


Macbeth  contends  that  he’s  unsure  whether  he  should  believe  or  fear  the  witches. 
But  he  utters  a prophetic  line:  “Present  fears  / Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.” 

In  other  words,  no  matter  how  horrible  or  terrifying  reality  may  be,  it’s  nothing 
compared  to  the  horrors  created  by  the  mind.  Remember  this  example  of 
foreshadowing  (a  term  discussed  in  Module  3)  as  you  read  Acts  2 and  3. 
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Now  that  you've 

met  Macbeth, 

does  he  live  up 
to  your 
expectations? 

In  Scene  2,  he's  described  as  a fierce 
fighter.  It  sounds  as  if  he  almost 
saved  Scotland  single-handedly  from 
the  rebels  and  invaders.  The  actor  who 
plays  Macbeth  would  have  to  look  like  a 
great  warrior. 


Yes,  Shakespeare  has  prepared  the 
audience  to  expect  a loyal,  courageous 
general.  Keeping  Macbeth  off  the 
stage  in  the  first  two  scenes  has 
heightened  our  interest  in  him.  When 
he  finally  appears  in  Scene  3,  we're 
eager  to  see  the  great  man  himself. 


It's  interesting, 
though,  that  Macbeth 
doesn't  seem  very 
fierce  when  he  meets 
the  witches.  He 
seems  intrigued  by 
their  prophecies,  and 
he'd  like  to  know 
more. 


I think  he's  really  shocked  when 
he's  told  later  that  the  king  has 
given  him  the  title  of  thane  of 
Cawdor.  The  witches'  words  have 
already  started  to  come  true. 


But,  as  Macbeth  says,  "the 
greatest  Is  behind"  (that  is, 
it's  still  to  come).  The 
prophecy  is  that  he'll 
become  king.  The  question  is, 
does  he  have  to  make  it 
happen? 


Act  1 , Scene  4 


The  war  is  over,  and  peace  has  returned  to  Scotland — or  so  everyone  thinks.  It’s  time 
to  relax  and  celebrate.  The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  King’s  palace  at  Forres. 


As  you  read  Act  1,  Scene  4,  think  about  the  political  decisions  that  Duncan  makes  in 
this  scene. 


5.  Scene  4 is  an  important  one  for  establishing  relationships  between  the  characters 
as  well  as  for  moving  the  plot  ahead  with  a significant  announcement.  What  key 
information  does  Malcolm  pass  to  his  father  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene? 


aside 


a short  speech  that 
is  heard  only  by  the 
audience  and  not 
by  any  of  the  other 
characters  in  a play 


6.  a.  What  proclamation  does  Duncan  make  about  his  son  in  lines  39  to  49? 
b.  How  does  this  announcement  create  tension  in  the  play? 

7.  Although  Macbeth  pretends  to  accept  this  announcement,  his  aside  in  lines  55  to 
60  reveals  his  true  feelings.  How  does  Macbeth  feel  about  Duncan’s 
announcement? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  99. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  When  Duncan  muses  that  “there’s  no  art  / To  find  the  mind’s 
construction  in  the  face,”  what  does  he  mean? 

Tashi:  I think  he  means  that  you  can’t  tell  how  someone  feels  or  what  a person  is 
thinking  by  the  way  that  the  person  looks. 

Roger:  Yeah,  Duncan  trusted  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  completely.  But  Cawdor 
became  a traitor  who  rebelled  against  him. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Right.  Now,  just  after  Duncan  talks  about  trusting  Cawdor 
absolutely,  Macbeth  enters.  Ironic,  isn’t  it? 

Tashi:  Sure.  Macbeth  is  already  thinking  about  taking  the  crown,  so  Duncan 
shouldn’t  trust  him  either. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  This  particular  type  of  irony— as  you’ll  remember  from  Module  2— 
is  called  dramatic  irony  because  we,  as  the  audience,  know  more  than  one  of 
the  characters  does — in  this  case,  Duncan. 

Roger:  1 see  what  you  mean.  We  know  that  Macbeth  isn’t  trustworthy,  but  Duncan 
doesn’t. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  Dramatic  irony  occurs  when  the  audience  knows  more 
than  the  characters.  You’ll  see  lots  of  examples  of  this  type  of  irony  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays. 
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King  Duncan  was  deceived  by  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  who  betrayed  him.  Now 
he’s  putting  absolute  trust  in  Macbeth,  who’s  already  thinking  of  murdering  him. 
Were  you  ever  taken  in  by  someone  whom  you  later  found  deceitful?  Write  a 
response  in  your  journal  about  this  topic.  Begin  by  considering  the  following 
ideas: 

• Do  you  consider  yourself  a trustworthy  person? 

• Are  you  a trusting  person  or  a suspicious  one? 

• Have  you  ever  trusted  someone  who’s  later  betrayed  you? 


• What  advice  would  you  give  to  someone  your  age  about  trusting  other 
people? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  dramatic  irony  as  well  as  about  trust  and 
deception  among  human  beings.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  meet  the  person  Macbeth 
confides  in.  But  can  he  trust  her  advice? 




At  this  point,  you’ve  read  the  first  four  scenes  of 
Macbeth,  and  you  know  a little  about  Macbeth 
himself.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  read  Scenes  5 and  6, 
and  you’ll  meet  Macbeth’s  wife.  What  kind  of 
person  do  you  think  she’ll  be? 

Act  1 , Scene  5 

It’s  an  honour  when  a king  invites  himself  to  your 
castle,  as  King  Duncan  does  with  Macbeth.  Macbeth 
says  that  he’ll  ride  ahead  and  make  preparations  for 
the  King’s  arrival.  But  he  also  takes  the  time  to  write 
a letter  to  his  wife.  Lady  Macbeth,  in  which  he  tells 
her  everything  that’s  happened.  She’s  reading  his 
letter  when  she  first  appears  in  Act  1,  Scene  5. 

As  you  read  this  scene,  think  about  Lady  Macbeth’s 
reaction  to  her  husband’s  message. 


e<s<son  3:  The  Influence  of 


jady  Macbeth 


1.  You’ve  now  had  a chance  to  see  a glimpse  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  personality  through 
her  responses  and  reactions  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  play.  List  a few  of  the 
characteristics  that  you’ve  noted  in  her  personality  so  far.  Quote  a line  or  two  in 
support  of  your  response. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  99. 


soliloquy 


a speech  given  by  a 
character  alone  on 
stage— or,  at  least, 
unheard  by  other 
characters — 
expressing  his  or 
her  thoughts  and 
feelings 


Lady  Macbeth’s  speech  from  lines  41  to  57  is  a soliloquy,  which  gives  her  an 
opportunity  to  express  her  thoughts  to  the  audience.  No  doubt,  you’re  familiar  with 
soliloquies  from  past  courses.  A soliloquy  is  a speech  given  by  an  actor  who’s  alone 
on  the  stage— as  if  the  character  he  or  she  is  portraying  is  thinking  aloud.  This  way, 
the  audience  can  concentrate  entirely  on  the  character  who’s  speaking  and  can  take 
what’s  said  as  truth. 

Shakespeare  frequently  wrote  soliloquies  for  his  main  characters.  They  were  meant 
to  reveal  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  those  characters’  minds.  Shakespeare  didn’t 
waste  soliloquies  on  trivial  events.  He  used  them  to  reveal  the  deepest  fears,  feelings, 
and  inner  turmoil  of  the  speakers.  Some  of  Shakespeare’s  soliloquies  are  among  the 
most  famous  and  often-quoted  passages  in  English  literature.  The  most  famous  of  all 
begins  with  the  ultimate  question:  “To  be,  or  not  to  be.” 


2.  Suggest  a reason  why  writers  for  films  today  seldom  make  use  of  soliloquies. 


3.  Did  you  notice  the  powerful  language  that  Lady  Macbeth  uses  to  express  her 
thoughts?  Quote  two  examples  of  vivid  imagery  from  this  speech. 


4.  In  her  soliloquy.  Lady  Macbeth  makes  an  appeal  to  the  evil  “spirits  / That  tend 
on  mortal  thoughts.”  What  is  she  asking  for  here? 

5.  Does  Lady  Macbeth  sound  rational  (thoughtful)  or  emotional  in  this  speech? 
Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  99. 


As  soon  as  Lady  Macbeth  completes  her  soliloquy,  Macbeth  enters.  Notice  how  she 
immediately  begins  to  speak  of  Duncan.  No  talk  of  the  war,  no  catching  up  on 
gossip;  she  gets  right  to  the  point.  Duncan  is  coming  to  them!  He’ll  be  sleeping 
under  their  roof!  They’ll  never  have  a better  opportunity.  No  time  to  waste;  they 
must  do  it  tonight!  Perhaps  they’ve  discussed  the  subject  of  killing  Duncan  before,  in 
which  case  it  wasn’t  the  witches  who  planted  the  idea  in  Macbeth’s  head.  It  must 
have  been  there  already. 

6.  Lady  Macbeth  may  have  made  up  her  mind,  but  is  Macbeth  as  certain?  Quote  the 
line  that  shows  Macbeth’s  response  to  his  wife’s  plans. 


\ 

,(1 
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motif 


a recurring  theme 
or  image 


In  her  last  speech  in  Scene  5,  Lady  Macbeth  tells  Macbeth  that,  whatever  their 
thoughts,  they  must  wear  “clear”  (honest)  faces  in  front  of  Duncan.  This  theme  of 
deception  is  an  example  of  a motif  that  runs  through  this  play. 


I’m  not 
sure  I 
understand. 

A motif  is  a 
theme? 

L J 

In  a way,  but  what  we  mean 
in  this  case  is  simply  an 
idea  or  image.  We're  not 
referring  to  a central 
message  In  a piece  of 
literature,  which  is  what 
theme  usually  means  in  a 
short  story  or  poem. 

r ^ 

It  sounds  like  motifs 

ore  similar  to  symbols. 

Some  motifs  are  symbols  because 
they  represent  something  else.  But 
motifs  aren't  always  symbols;  for 
example,  the  motif  of  deception 
doesn't  represent  something  else; 
it's  simply  an  idea  that's  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  play.  To  notice 
motifs,  look  for  repeated  words 
and  ideas.  You'll  see  several  motifs 
in  Macbeth. 

J 

7.  Where  else  in  Act  1 did  you  see  the  motif  of  deception? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  100. 


Act  1 , Scene  6 

As  you  read  Act  1,  Scene  6,  in  which  Duncan  arrives  at  Macbeth’s  castle,  note  Lady 
Macbeth’s  sweet  demeanour  as  she  greets  the  man  she  intends  to  murder. 

8.  In  this  scene.  Lady  Macbeth  reveals  that  she  is  indeed  a skilful  actress.  How  does 
Duncan  react  to  her  welcome? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2l  Le§son  3 oh  pag^lOO. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  introduced  to  Lady  Macbeth  and  you’ve  seen  her  in 
action.  But  will  she  have  enough  influence  to  persuade  her  husband  to  kill  the  king? 
You’ll  have  to  read  on  to  find  out. 


Gsson  4:  Macbeth’s  Decision 


Several  hours  have  passed.  It’s  now  dinner  time, 
and  a great  feast  is  being  held  in  Macbeth’s 
castle.  But  the  host  isn’t  there.  Macbeth  has 
isolated  himself  to  brood  about  the  decision  he 
must  make. 

Act  1 , Scene  7 

Read  Act  1,  Scene  7.  As  you  read,  pay  close 
attention  to  Macbeth’s  opening  speech. 

The  opening  speech  of  Scene  7 is  another 
example  of  a soliloquy.  Here,  Macbeth  mulls 
over  the  decision  he  must  make.  Should  he  kill 
Duncan  or  not?  He  would  if  he  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  consequences  of  his  action.  What  if  he  were  caught  in  the  act?  What 
if  he  were  suspected  of  the  killing?  He  says  he  doesn’t  care  about  going  to  Hell  for 
his  crime.  All  he  asks  is  to  get  away  with  the  crime  in  this  life— and  become  king. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Macbeth’s  soliloquy  in  this  scene 
is  different  in  tone  from  Lady 
Macbeth’s  soliloquy  in  Scene  5. 
Describe  the  difference. 

Macbeth  lists  several  reasons 
why  he  shouldn’t  kill  the  king. 
Explain  three  of  them. 

Macbeth  admits  that  he  has  only 
one  motive  for  killing  the  king. 
Reread  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
soliloquy.  What  is  Macbeth’s 
reason? 

After  thinking  carefully  about  the 
plan  to  murder  Duncan,  what 
decision  has  Macbeth  made? 
(Look  at  line  33.) 

What  final  reason  for  not  killing 
the  king  does  Macbeth  give  in 
lines  34  to  37? 
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6.  What  purpose  does  Shakespeare  achieve  through  Macbeth’s  soliloquy? 


It  seems  that  Macbeth  has  decided  not  to  kill  King  Duncan  and  assume  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Then,  in  the  space  of  fifty  lines,  Lady  Macbeth  exerts  her  influence.  How 
does  she  do  it?  By  looking  at  her  three  speeches  to  Macbeth,  you  can  see  that  her 
manner  of  persuasion  changes  with  each  speech. 

7.  Briefly  describe  the  three  different  techniques  Lady  Macbeth  uses  in  her  three 
speeches.  Give  examples  of  all  three. 


Scene  7 is  the  final  scene  of  Act  1 . By  now,  you  can  see  the  evil  that  the  witches 
must  have  witnessed  in  Macbeth.  He  seems  quite  capable  of  hiding  his  true 
intentions  from  those  who  see  nothing  but  good  in  him:  “False  face  must  hide  what 
the  false  heart  doth  know.” 


Now  that  you’ve  finished  reading  it,  what  do  you  think  of  Act  1?  Write  a 
response  to  the  first  act  of  Macbeth,  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• What  are  your  impressions  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  in  this  first  act? 

• Do  you  think  Macbeth  is  a good  man  who’s  driven  by  ambition  or  an  evil 
man  lusting  for  power? 

• Do  you  think  that  Duncan  is  a good  king? 

• If  Macbeth  goes  ahead  with  the  murder  of  Duncan,  what  will  the 
consequences  be? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  considered  Macbeth’s  dilemma  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
kill  his  king,  and  you’ve  seen  how  he’s  been  influenced  by  his  wife.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  see  what  he  decides  to  do. 


esson  5:  The  Murder  of  Duncan 


Before  reading  Act  2,  it’s  important  to  understand  how  “unnatural” 
an  act  it  was  that  Macbeth  and  his  wife  were  contemplating.  In  the 
Elizabethan  period,  a monarch  ruled  through  “divine  right”  or,  in 
other  words,  through  the  will  of  God.  To  kill  a king,  then,  would 
have  been  a far  more  serious  crime  than  to  kill  an  ordinary  human 
being.  As  God’s  representative,  a king  was  sacred.  Murder  was  one 
thing;  regicide  (the  murder  of  a monarch)  was  something  else 
altogether. 

Act  2,  Scene  1 

Now  read  Act  2,  Scene  1 of  Macbeth.  As  you  read,  think  carefully 
about  Macbeth’s  behaviour  in  this  scene. 

1.  In  the  first  scene  of  Act  2,  you  can  already  see  evidence  of  the  heavens’  response 
to  the  events.  As  Banquo  and  his  son,  Fleance,  walk  through  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle,  what  do  they  notice  about  the  night  sky? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  102. 


On  his  way  to  the  King’s  chamber  to  murder  Duncan,  Macbeth  is  startled  when  he 
meets  Banquo. What  if  Banquo 
suspects  his  intentions?  Banquo 
mentions  the  witches:  “To  you  they 
have  showed  some  truth.”  Macbeth 
agrees,  and  then  cleverly  suggests 
that  perhaps  he  and  Banquo  should 
get  together  and  talk  about  the 
witches  at  some  later  date. 

2.  How  does  Banquo  respond  to 
Macbeth’s  suggestion?  What  is 
the  significance  of  this  response? 

After  Banquo  leaves,  Macbeth  is 
alone,  waiting  for  his  wife’s  signal — 
the  soft  tinkle  of  a bell  that  will  tell 
him  the  coast  is  clear  and  that  he 
may  enter  the  chamber.  Imagine 
how  he  must  feel,  nerves  edgy, 
palms  sweating.  If  only  he  could 
shut  off  his  thoughts!  But  he  can’t; 
his  imagination  is  too  active. 
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Macbeth’s  second  major  soliloquy,  featuring  the  illusion  of  a dagger  suspended  in 
midair,  shows  Shakespeare’s  scene-painting  at  his  best.  Remember  that  Macbeth 
would  have  been  performed  in  the  late  afternoon  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  powerful 
imagery  in  Macbeth’s  speech  creates  a dark,  sinister  atmosphere,  suitable  for  a dark, 
sinister  deed. 

3.  Suppose  you  were  a movie  director  about  to  film  this  famous  dagger  scene  as 
well  as  Macbeth’s  entrance  into  Duncaji’s  room.  What  would  you  include  in  your 
notes  to  the  camera  crew,  the  music  director,  and  the  people  responsible  for 
special  effects?  Include  details  regarding  elements  such  as  the  set,  props,  and 
lighting. 

4.  If  you  were  the  actor  playing  Macbeth,  how  would  you  deliver  the  soliloquy  in 


this  scene? 


T 


Act  2,  Scene  2 


Does  Macbeth  carry  out  his  plan  to  kill  the  king?  As  you  read  Act  2,  Scene  2,  think 
about  why  Shakespeare  doesn’t  show  what  happens  in  Duncan’s  chamber. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  scene.  Lady  Macbeth  reveals  that  she’s  done  her  part  in  the 
plan:  she’s  put  a potion  in  the  drinks  of  the  King’s  chamberlains  (or  grooms)  to 
make  them  sleep,  and  she’s  laid  out  the  daggers  for  Macbeth.  And  yet  there  are  signs 
she’s  not  as  fearless  or  coldhearted  as  she  pretends  to  be.  She’s  been  drinking,  she 
says,  to  make  her  “bold.”  She  jumps  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  an  owl.  And 
although  she  could  have  killed  Duncan  herself,  she  says  she  didn’t  because  he 
looked  too  much  like  her  father  as  he  lay  there  sleeping. 


5.  “He  is  about  it,”  Lady  Macbeth  informs  the  audience,  referring  to  her  husband 
murdering  Duncan.  Explain  why  Shakespeare  has  the  murder  take  place 
offstage.  If  you  were  directing  a live  performance  of  Macbeth,  would  you  do 
the  same  thing?  What  about  if  you  were  directing  a movie?  Be  sure  to  explain 
your  reasons. 

6.  a.  Describe  Macbeth’s  emotional  state  when  he  emerges  from  Duncan’s 

chamber. 

b.  Why  would  Shakespeare  have  Macbeth  (a  great  warrior,  remember)  act 
this  way? 


Y Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  102.  i 


“But  wherefore  could  not  I pronounce.  Amen?”  says  Macbeth  to  his  wife.  According 
to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  Macbeth  has  committed  a mortal  sin.  There 
can  be  no  forgiveness  for  him,  no  appeals  to  God.  He  is  damned. 


N 

"Macbeth  does  murder 
sleep."  How  can  a man 
who  murders  a sleeping 
man  ever  expect  to  sleep 
easily  again? 


Everyone 
needs  sleep. 
How  could  you 
function 
without  it? 


Precisely.  Without  sleep,  the  mind  can't  be  nourished, 
can't  be  whole;  It  can't  know  peace.  From  this  point, 
sleep  (or  sleeplessness)  becomes  a major  motif  in  the 
play.  Watch  for  It  as  you  read  on. 


The  other  major  motif  in  this  scene  is  blood.  Even  after  Macbeth  washes  it  off,  the 
sight  of  it  remains  with  him.  Both  he  and  Lady  Macbeth  had  hoped  that  the  murder 
and  its  consequences  would  end  with  the  killing  of  Duncan.  But  the  blood 
emphasizes  that  the  consequences  of  the  murder  are  just  beginning. 

7.  Shakespeare  uses  powerful  imagery  in  this  scene  so  that  the  audience  can 
visualize  the  murder  and  understand  Macbeth’s  reaction  to  it.  Give  two  examples 
of  memorable  imagery. 

8.  How  does  Macbeth’s  reaction  to  the  murder  contrast  with  Lady  Macbeth’s 
reaction  to  it? 
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In  this  scene.  Lady  Macbeth  becomes  exasperated  with  Macbeth  and  his 
“brainsickly”  ravings.  “These  deeds,”  she  says,  “must  not  be  thought  / After  these 
ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.”  Keep  this  example  of  foreshadowing  in  mind  as  you 
read  Acts  3 to  5. 


9.  Macbeth  is  so  shaken  by  his  action  that  he  hasn’t  followed  the  plan  completely. 
Explain  what  he  has  neglected  to  do  and  how  the  problem  is  solved. 


■‘ffi 


the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  5 on  page  103. 


Before  the  couple  can  return  to  their  bedroom,  there’s  a knocking  on  the  door  of 
Macbeth’s  castle.  In  Macbeth’s  mind,  each  knock  hammers  home  the  horror  of  what 
he’s  done.  “To  know  my  deed,  ’twere  best  not  know  myself,”  he  tells  his  wife. 
Indeed,  to  live  with  his  crime  and  go  on,  Macbeth  will  have  to  become  a different 
person,  as  you’ll  see  in  Act  3. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  the  culmination  of  Macbeth’s  and  Lady  Macbeth’s 
plotting — the  murder  of  Duncan,  King  of  Scotland.  You’ve  also  seen  how  differently 
they  respond  to  the  murder.  How  will  they  behave  when  Duncan’s  body  is 
discovered? 


onclusion 


( 


! 


You’ve  now  completed  a reading  of  the  first 
scenes  of  Macbeth.  You’ve  watched  Macbeth 
change  from  the  hero  who  saves  Scotland  and 
Duncan’s  crown  to  the  traitor  who  stabs  to 
death  a helpless  old  man  in  his  sleep.  You’ve 
been  introduced  to  Lady  Macbeth,  who  seems 
to  be  a devoted  wife  and  a woman  who  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  further  the  career  of  her 
husband,  and  you’ve  witnessed  the  influence 
she  has  on  Macbeth.  You’ve  also  seen  the 
beginnings  of  Macbeth’s  stirrings  of  conscience 
and  a profound  sense  of  guilt. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  see  the 
consequences  of  Macbeth’s  act.  Has  Macbeth  indeed  merely  taught  “bloody 
instructions”  as  he  predicted  in  his  soliloquy?  Will  justice  be  “even-handed”?  Will 
Scotland  rise  against  him?  You’ll  have  to  read  on  to  find  out. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


ection  3:  Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  That  Wears  a Crown 


Have  you  ever  longed  for  something,  worked  hard 
for  it,  and  then,  upon  finally  getting  it,  found  that 
it  wasn’t  all  that  great?  This  is  what  happens  to 
Macbeth.  He  may  be  king,  but  he  soon  discovers 
that  the  thrill  of  the  crown  is  at  best  a “restless 
ecstasy.”  It  holds  out  a past  full  of  nightmarish 
guilt  and  offers  a future  full  of  other  potential 
Macbeths,  each  harbouring  his  own  “vaulting 
ambition.” 

In  this  section,  you’ll  see  how  Macbeth  rules 
Scotland.  What  kind  of  king  do  you  think  he’ll 
be?  Will  he  follow  Duncan’s  example  and  be  “so 
clear  in  his  great  office”  that  all  will  admire  and 
trust  him?  Or  will  he  be  so  concerned  with 
defending  his  throne  that  he  has  little  time  for 
governing  his  country?  When  you’ve  finished  the 
section,  you  should  be  able  to  explain  the 
dramatic  purposes  of  various  scenes,  identify  the 
play’s  turning  point  and  falling  action,  explain  the 
role  of  Macbeth’s  tragic  flaw,  and  describe  how 
Shakespeare  used  techniques  like  black  humour 
and  comic  relief,  even  when  writing  a tragedy. 
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e^n  1:  Unnatural  Events 


Duncan  is  dead  and  Scotland  is  in  need  of  a new  king;  however,  nobody  but  Lord 
and  Lady  Macbeth,  Duncan’s  murderers,  are  aware  of  this  fact.  In  the  next  two 
scenes,  you’ll  see  the  aftermath  of  the  murder— the  discovery  of  the  king’s  body  and 
the  reactions  of  the  nobles  to  this  horrifying  event. 

Act  2,  Scene  3 

Macbeth  and  his  wife  have  left  the  stage  to  clean  the  blood  from  their  hands.  The 
knocking  at  the  gate  has  at  last  wakened  the  porter— the  servant  employed  to  open 
the  castle  door.  The  king’s  visit  supposedly  was  a time  of  celebration,  and  the  porter 
has  obviously  spent  most  of  the  night  drinking  with  his  friends. 

1.  Describe  the  dramatic  irony  you  see  in  this  situation. 


r Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson on  page  103. 


0^ 


As  the  porter  staggers  drunkenly  toward  the  door,  he  pretends  to  be  the  porter  at  the 
gates  of  hell  (another  good  example  of  dramatic  irony),  addressing  those  who  are 
being  admitted  for  their  sins:  a farmer,  an  equivocator,  a tailor.  He  ushers  them 
humorously  along  “the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.” 

Read  Act  2,  Scene  3 now  and  enjoy  the  humour  in  the  porter’s  speeches. 


black  humour 


humour  derived 
from  seemingly 
grim  topics  such  as 
death  or  disease 


comic  relief 


humour  designed  to 
ease  the  tension  in 
an  otherwise 
serious  context 


The  porter’s  comedy  is  an  example  of  black 
humour;  it  finds  its  fun  in  otherwise  “unfunny” 
topics  such  as  death  and  eternal  suffering.  The 
scene  is  particularly  “black”  since,  unbeknownst  to 
the  porter,  a man  has  just  been  murdered.  To  make 
fun  of  death  at  such  a point  seems  wildly 
inappropriate,  but  the  porter  is  such  a ridiculous 
character,  with  his  comments  on 
“nose-painting”  and  lechery,  that  he  provides 
comic  relief  after  the  tension  of  the  previous 
scenes. 

2.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons  that 

Shakespeare  included  this  scene  and  character? 


The  men  whom  the  porter  admits  are  Macduff  and  Lennox,  two  Scottish  noblemen. 
Although  Macduff  hasn’t  played  a role  earlier  in  the  play,  presumably  he  was  among 
the  loyal  forces  who  fought  against  the  rebels.  From  this  point,  however,  Macduff 
becomes  an  important  character  in  the  play.  Shakespeare  begins  to  develop  Macduff 
by  giving  him  the  role  of  discovering  Duncan’s  body. 


3.  a.  What  does  Macduff’s  reaction  to  finding  Duncan’s  body  imply  about  his 

character? 

b.  What  do  Macduff’s  words  to  Lady  Macbeth  suggest  about  his  character? 

c.  Do  you  see  any  dramatic  irony  in  Macduff’s  words  to  Lady  Macbeth?  Explain 
your  response. 

4.  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  feign  shock  and  horror  when  they’re  told  of 
Duncan’s  murder;  yet  Macbeth,  when  offstage,  commits  yet  another  crime. 

a.  What  does  he  do? 

b.  What  reason  does  he  give  for  his  action? 

c.  Why  do  you  think  he  really  does  this  deed? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  103. 


By  the  end  of  Scene  3,  Duncan’s  murder  has  been  discovered,  and  his  sons,  Malcolm 
and  Donalbain,  have  fled  the  country.  The  way  to  the  throne  seems  cleared  for 
Macbeth;  everything  appears  to  be  going  his  way. 
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Act  2,  Scene  4 


Scene  4 takes  place  the  day  after  the  murder.  In  it,  more  is  revealed  about  the 
“unnatural”  events  that  the  characters  relate  to  what  has  occurred  in  Macbeth’s 
castle.  For  the  Elizabethans,  such  an  unnatural  event  as  killing  a king  was  bound  to 
upset  everything  in  nature. 

As  you  read  this  short  scene,  think  about  how  Shakespeare  uses  it  to  relate  several 
important  pieces  of  information  to  the  audience. 


5. 


What  “unnatural”  events  are  spoken  of  in  this  scene? 


6.  What  two  vital  pieces  of  information  does  the  audience  receive  in  this  scene? 


7.  What  indicates  that  Macduff  is  unhappy  with  the  choice  of  Macbeth  as 
Scotland’s  new  king? 


p Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  104. 


Do  you  think  that  Macbeth’s  and  Lady  Macbeth’s  reactions  in  this  scene  to 
Duncan’s  death  are  convincing?  Have  they  persuaded  the  others  of  their 
innocence?  Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  these  questions,  and  try  to  predict 
what  will  happen  next  in  the  play. 


At  the  end  of  Act  2,  Macbeth  has  achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He’s  at  the  height 
of  his  success.  As  Banquo  says  of  Macbeth  at  the  beginning  of  Act  3,  “Thou  hast  it 
now:  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all.” 

He  has  it  all.  Or  has  he? 


e^n  2:  Banquo’s  Murder 


Macbeth,  the  new  Scottish  king,  already  sees  threats  to  his  crown.  The  first  threat 
that  he  perceives  is  Banquo.  This  friend  and  fellow  warrior  knows  too  much  and, 
Macbeth  fears,  suspects  too  much. 

Act  3,  Scene  1 

Some  time  has  passed.  Macbeth  is  now  king.  He  plans  to  celebrate  his  coronation 
with  a banquet.  All  is  as  he  hoped  it  would  be— except  for  Banquo,  who  keeps  to 
himself. 

Banquo  has  already  guessed  that  Macbeth  killed  Duncan.  “1  fear  / Thou  play’dst 
most  foully,”  he  says  to  Macbeth. 

As  you  read  Act  3,  Scene  1,  pay  close  attention  to  the  actions  of  the  new  king. 

1.  What  words  in  Banquo’s  short  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene  suggest 
that  he  is  still  thinking  about  the  witches’  prophecies? 

2.  Macbeth  also  expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a soliloquy  in  this  scene. 
What  are  two  reasons  that  he  fears  Banquo? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  104, 


If  Macbeth  is  to  be  able  to  reign  without  fear,  he  must  kill  Banquo— along  with 
Fleance,  his  son.  But  now  that  he’s  king,  there’s  no  reason  for  Macbeth  to  wield  the 
knife  himself.  He  has  absolute  power,  and  there  are  many  people  who  will  do 
anything  to  gain  a king’s  favour. 


si 
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Macbeth’s  speeches  to  the  two  murderers  indicate  that  they  have  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Apparently,  they  had  blamed  Macbeth  for  their  problems,  but  now  that 
Macbeth  is  king,  they’re  easily  persuaded  to  put  the  blame  on  Banquo  instead. 

3.  How  does  Macbeth  convince  these  men  to  kill  Banquo? 


Compare  your  response  vvlth  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  104. 


The  plan  is  set.  But  where  is  Lady  Macbeth?  Until  now,  she’s  been  the  organizer— 
and  the  motivator— of  Macbeth.  But,  as  becomes  clear  in  Scene  2,  a change  has 
taken  place  in  their  relationship. 

Act  3,  Scene  2 


Except  for  her  hesitation  at  killing  Duncan  as  he  lay 
asleep  (because  he  reminded  her  of  her  father).  Lady 
Macbeth  has,  up  to  this  point,  seemed  a tower  of 
strength.  When  her  husband  faltered,  she  was  there  to 
push  him  on  or  take  care  of  things  herself. 

In  Act  3,  Scene  2,  however.  Lady  Macbeth  seems  a 
mere  shadow  of  her  former  intense,  driven  self.  Read 
Scene  2 now,  and  notice  how  Lady  Macbeth  has 
changed. 

Did  you  note  in  your  reading  how  unhappy  both 
Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  have  become  upon 
realizing  their  ambition?  Lady  Macbeth’s  state  of  mind  is  expressed  in  these  lines: 


Nought’s  had,  all’s  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 

’Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

4.  a.  What  tone  is  revealed  in  these  lines? 

b.  What  do  these  words  of  Lady  Macbeth  mean? 

c.  A few  lines  later  in  the  scene,  Macbeth  expresses  the  same  feelings.  Quote  the 
lines. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  2 on  page  104. 


“Why  do  you  keep  alone?”  Lady  Macbeth  asks  her  husband.  It  seems  the  two  have 
exchanged  roles:  he  has  become  the  intense,  driven  one  now.  “We  have  scotch’d  the 
snake,  not  kill’d  it,”  he  tells  her.  As  he  sees  it,  his  course  of  action  to  preserve  his 
crown  is  clear,  and  he  doesn’t  need  Lady  Macbeth’s  help  or  inspiration. 

5.  Already,  the  audience  can  see  the  effects  of  sleeplessness  on  Macbeth.  He’d 
rather  not  sleep  and  face  “these  terrible  dreams  / That  shake  us  nightly.”  Why 
does  Macbeth  say  that  he’s  envious  of  Duncan? 

6.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  scene  does  Macbeth  inform  Lady  Macbeth  that  “A  deed  of 
dreadful  note”  has  been  planned,  yet  he  doesn’t  tell  her  what  it  is.  Why  do  you 
think  he  withholds  this  information? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  105. 


In  her  shortsightedness.  Lady  Macbeth  had  thought  the  murders  would  end  with 
Duncan.  Macbeth  knows  better;  he  knows  he  must  stay  one  step  ahead  of  those  who 
would  oppose  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  scene,  Macbeth  yearns  for  the  night  to  come.  His  yearning 
expresses  another  paradox,  this  time  with  light  and  darkness.  Most  people  tend  to 
think  of  light  as  a positive  force  and  darkness  as  negative.  But  to  Macbeth  light  is 
evil  (foul):  it  exposes  his  evil  intentions.  Darkness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  good  (fair): 
it  hides  what  goes  on  so  that  the  murder  Macbeth  intends  for  Banquo  will  go 
unseen.  Once  again,  fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair.  Has  Macbeth  become,  then,  a 
creature  of  darkness? 


Act  3,  Scene  3 


As  the  two  murderers  wait  for  Banquo,  they’re 
joined  by  a third,  unidentified  murderer.  Who  is 
he?  Shakespeare  offers  no  clues.  Perhaps  there 
was  a scene  or  speech  cut  from  the  play  and  now 
lost,  in  which  his  identity  was  made  clear.  Some 
critics  suggest  he  may  even  be  Macbeth  in 
disguise!  Whoever  this  third  killer  is,  his 
presence  shows  that  Macbeth  trusts  no  one. 

Read  Scene  3 now.  This  is  a short  scene,  but 
remember,  on  stage  it  would  be  very  dramatic, 
for  here  it’s  actions,  not  words,  that 
predominate. 

7.  As  you’ve  seen,  Banquo  has  been  killed,  but 
what’s  happened  to  Fleance? 
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dramatic 

purpose 


the  precise 
purpose  served  by 
each  scene  in  a 
play— for  instance, 
to  develop  plot, 
reveal  theme,  or 
create  suspense 


Every  scene  in  a well- written  play  has  a predominant  dramatic  purpose.  In  other 
words,  every  scene  contributes  something  to  the  overall  impact  of  the  play.  But  the 
dramatic  purposes  served  by  different  scenes  can  vary.  Here  are  a number  of 
dramatic  purposes  that  a scene  might  serve: 

• It  might  help  to  move  the  plot  along  by  showing  or  relating  events. 

• It  might  develop  one  or  more  characters  so  the  audience  can  gain  a better 
insight  into  their  personalities. 


• It  might  develop  the  setting  in  which  events  are  taking  place. 

• It  might  increase  suspense. 

• It  might  reveal  theme— the  insight  into  life  that  the  playwright  hopes  to  convey. 


Of  course,  a scene  might  serve  more  than  one  of  these  purposes,  but  usually  in  any 
given  scene  one  of  them  dominates. 


8.  Bearing  this  discussion  in  mind,  what  dramatic  purpose  does  the  outcome  of 
Scene  3 principally  serve? 

9.  How  do  you  expect  Macbeth  to  react  to  this  state  of  affairs?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

10.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  murderers?  What  reason  does  Macbeth 
have  for  keeping  them  alive?  for  killing  them? 

11.  This  scene  can  be  difficult  to  stage  effectively,  but  it’s  very  dramatic  on  film. 

a.  What  challenges  would  a director  face  when  staging  this  scene? 

b.  Can  you  recommend  any  ways  of  solving  these  difficulties?  Think  about  it 
and  see  what  you  can  come  up  with. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  105.¥|;, 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  that  Macbeth  has  taken  his  first  steps  to  eliminate  his 
enemies.  What  evil  deeds  will  he  feel  compelled  to  do  next? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1 . 
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esson  3:  Turning  Point 


You’ve  now  reached  the  middle  of  the  play,  where  Macbeth  will  suffer  a reversal  of 
fortune  and  his  downward  slide  will  begin.  According  to  the  classical  format  of  tragic 
drama,  Macbeth  will  pay  a steep  price  for  his  “tragic  flaw”— the  overreaching 
ambition  that  drove  him  to  murder. 

Act  3,  Scene  4 


The  banquet  has  already  begun  by  the  time  the  murderers  are  able  to  report  their 
news  to  Macbeth.  At  first,  the  news  terrifies  him  (“Then  comes  my  fit  again:  . . 
However,  he  quickly  tries  to  reassure  himself  that  all  is  well  by  saying  that  Fleance 
has  “No  teeth  for  the  present.”  He’s  still  a boy  who  can  pose  no  threat  to  Macbeth. 
Or  not  just  yet. 


turning  point 


a tense  moment  in 
a play  when  the 
protagonist’s 
fortune  takes  a turn 
for  the  worse  and 
begins  to  decline 


Act  3,  Scene  4 is  quite  lengthy,  but  it’s  vitally  important.  In  his  plays,  Shakespeare 
followed  the  model  of  Greek  drama  with  the  climax  or  turning  point  coming  in  the 
middle  of  the  play.  Take  a look  at  the  diagram  that  follows. 

As  you  read  this  critical  scene,  think  about  how  Macbeth’s  fortunes  take  a turn  for 
the  worse  in  this  famous  banquet  scene. 


Model  of  a Classic  Greek  Drama 


Act  3: 

Turning  Point 


Act  2: 

Rising  Action 


Act  4: 

Falling  Action 


/ 


\ 


Exposition 


Act1: 


Acts: 

Conclusion 


As  you’ve  read,  when  the  murderer  departs.  Lady  Macbeth  calls  upon  Macbeth  to 
give  the  toast  so  the  banquet  can  begin.  A chair  is  offered  him  at  the  banquet  table. 
To  everyone  in  the  hall,  the  chair  appears  empty;  to  Macbeth,  however,  it’s  occupied 
by  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  still  wearing  the  “twenty  mortal”  wounds  on  his  head. 

1.  Imagine  that  you’re  directing  this  scene,  and  you  don’t  want  Macbeth  to 
recognize  the  ghost  of  Banquo  right  away.  Suggest  some  of  the  possible  ways  you 
could  stage  the  scene  to  achieve  this  effect. 

2.  Imagine  that  you’re  a guest  at  the  banquet.  Does  Macbeth  say  anything  that 
would  make  you  think  he’s  guilty  of  something?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

3.  The  ghost’s  appearance  at  the  banquet  and  Macbeth’s  reaction  to  it  are 
considered  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  play.  Explain  why  this  is  so. 


j 


Macbeth  seems  resigned  about  the  response  to  his 


outburst  at  the  banquet.  “Blood  will  have  blood, 
he  says.  He  must  take  action  to  stay  one  step 
ahead  of  those  who  would  have  his  blood. 


After  this  scene,  Macbeth  seems  unconcerned  if 
people  think  he’s  a murderer.  He’s  king,  and  he 
will  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  maintain  his 


power.  Banquo  has  just  been  killed,  and  already 
he’s  turning  his  attention  to  the  absence  of 
Macduff.  Macbeth  states  that  he  keeps  a paid  spy 
in  every  noble  house  in  Scotland.  Apparently,  the 
spy  in  Macduff’s  house  has  reported  Macduff’s 
suspicions  about  Macbeth. 


Lady  Macbeth  can’t  contemplate  the  prospect  of  more  murders.  She  seems  utterly 
changed  from  how  she  appeared  earlier  in  the  play.  From  this  point,  Macbeth  is  on 
his  own.  He  will  no  longer  allow  his  fears  to  rule.  If  his  imagination  is  his  worst 
enemy,  he’ll  strive  to  shut  it  off.  He  won’t  let  thoughts  get  in  the  way  of  his  safety: 

Strange  things  1 have  in  head  that  will  to  hand. 

Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann’d. 

4.  For  Macbeth,  there’s  no  going  back.  It  would  be  “as  tedious  as  go  o’er”  (as  to  go 
on).  He  can  expect  no  mercy.  But  he  does  plan  to  do  one  more  thing.  Reread 
lines  163  to  166.  What  is  it  that  he  plans  to  do? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  106. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


Act  3,  Scene  5 

It’s  generally  agreed  that  Act  3,  Scene  5 of 
Macbeth  probably  wasn’t  written  by  Shakespeare. 

In  modern  productions,  it’s  frequently  cut  as  most 
directors  feel  that  it  disturbs  the  tone  of  the  play 
and  does  nothing  to  advance  the  plot. 

Read  this  short  scene  now,  and  think  about 
whether  you’d  include  it  if  you  were  staging  the 
play. 

5.  Hecate  is  the  queen  of  witches,  and  almost  all 
of  Scene  5 is  taken  up  with  her  speech.  Note 
that,  like  other  speeches  made  by  witches  in 
the  play,  Hecate’s  is  entirely  in  rhymed 
couplets.  (Couplets,  you’ll  recall  from 
Module  3,  are  two  consecutive  rhyming  lines 
written  in  the  same  metre.)  What  effect  do 
you  think  this  helps  create? 

6.  Even  though  this  scene  may  not  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare,  why  do  you 
think  that  some  directors  include  it  when  they’re  staging  or  filming  the  play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  106. 
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Act  3,  Scene  6 


At  the  end  of  Act  2,  the  audience  was  given  information  on  the  general  reaction  to 
Duncan’s  death.  At  the  end  of  Act  3,  there’s  a similar  scene;  this  time,  the  audience 
is  told  what  the  average  person  (or  average  nobleman)  thinks  of  Macbeth.  Read  Act 
3,  Scene  6 now. 

Lennox’s  speech  is  an  example  of  extended  irony.  He  only  pretends  to  be 
sympathetic  to  Macbeth— until  the  line,  “an’t  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,”  when  his 
true  feelings  show.  He  pretends  to  list  the  crimes  or  mistakes  of  various  characters; 
Macbeth’s  ruthlessness  is  now  exposed. 

7.  According  to  the  unnamed  Lord,  what  plans  are  being  made  to  overthrow 
Macbeth? 

8.  Lennox’s  true  feelings  about  Macbeth  and  the  situation  in  Scotland  are  revealed 
at  the  end  of  the  scene.  What  does  he  hope  for? 

'} 
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Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  3 on  ^age  1 06."'  a 


I 

iln  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  the  beginning  of  Macbeth’s  downhill  slide.  The  heroic 
warrior,  loved  and  admired  by  all,  has  become  a man  who  trusts  no  one,  a plotter, 
and  a murderer.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  continue  to  see  Macbeth’s  downfall  unfold. 


e<s<son  4:  The  Apparitions 


The  scene  that  you’ll  read  next  marks  the  beginning  of  the  falling  action  of  the  play. 
As  you  read  Act  4,  you’ll  see  Macbeth’s  character  deteriorate  even  further. 

Act  4,  Scene  1 

A mark  of  the  decline  in  Macbeth’s  character  is  that  he’s  now  prepared  to  put  all  his 
faith  in  the  witches:  “1  am  bent  to  know,  / By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.”  To  put 
this  in  terms  familiar  to  most  modern-day  movie  goers,  Macbeth  has  gone  over  to  the 
dark  side. 

The  setting  of  Scene  1 is  the  witches’  cave— a place  where  evil  is  planned  and  set  in 
motion.  In  most  productions  of  Macbeth,  this  is  also  the  scene  to  break  the  special- 
effects  budget  of  any  theatrical  company.  For  this  scene  to  be  most  effective,  all  of 
the  audience’s  senses  must  be  brought  into  play. 

The  witches  already  know  that  Macbeth  is  coming,  and  in  their  cauldron  they’re 
cooking  up  a brew  fit  for  such  a king.  All  the  supposedly  evil  remains  of  the  animal, 
insect,  and  human  worlds  are  combined  in  their  bubbling  pot  to  make  an  evil 
“charm”  for  Macbeth. 


'■'1 
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A word  of  warning:  you're 
likely  to  be  offended  by 
some  of  Shakespeare's 
ethnic  slurs  in  this  scene. 


Yeah,  I saw  one  line 
already:  "liver  of 
blaspheming  Jew"! 
That's  awful! 


Bear  In  mind  that  Elizabethans  would 
have  regarded  such  comments  as 
perfectly  normal.  By  modern  standards, 
their  age  teemed  with  racial  and  ethnic 
prejudice;  they  regarded  anyone  who 
wasn't  English  as  inferior  and  a potential 
enemy.  Today  lines  like  these  are  often 
cut  from  productions  of  Macbeth. 


For  sure!  I'd  certainly 
cut  them  out. 


1.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  putting  on  a production  of  Macbeth?  Be  sure  to 
explain  your  reasons  for  leaving  in  or  deleting  references  of  this  sort. 


J Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  106.  i 


Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  read  Act  4,  Scene  1.  As  you  read,  try  to  “hear”  the  rhythmic 
chanting  of  the  witches’  speeches.  As  well,  think  about  how  you’d  stage  this  scene  if 
you  were  directing  it. 


Imagine  you  have  the  job  of  directing  Scene  1.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• How  do  you  visualize  this  scene  on  the  stage? *  * 

• What  special  effects  might  be  used  in  modern  theatre  to  create  the 
apparitions? 

• Do  you  think  that  the  witches’  rhythmical  and  rhyming  speech  in  this  scene 

is  effective?  * 


2.  In  this  scene  the  witches  are  only  too  happy  to  show  Macbeth  what  he  wants  to 
see.  Out  of  their  pot  appear  three  apparitions.  What  does  each  apparition 
symbolize?  (Use  the  notes  in  your  text  to  help  you  answer  this  question.) 

3.  Why  is  Macbeth  delighted  by  the  predictions  of  the  apparitions? 

If  the  words  spoken  by  the  apparitions 
seem  confusing  to  you,  don’t  be  too 
concerned.  They’re  actually  riddles,  and, 
though  Macbeth  thinks  he  understands 
these  messages,  he’ll  later  be  surprised  by 
their  true  meaning  (what  appears  fair  will 
once  again  prove  foul). 

Macbeth’s  joy  from  the  apparitions  is  short- 
lived. When  he  demands  that  the  witches 
tell  him  whether  Banquo’s  descendents  will 
ever  reign  over  Scotland,  he’s  shown  a 
parade  of  eight  kings  passing  by,  the  last 
one  holding  a mirror.  Banquo’s  ghost 
follows  the  parade. 

4.  What  does  this  sight  indicate  to  Macbeth? 

5.  When  the  witches  disappear,  Macbeth  declares,  “Infected  be  the  air  whereon 
they  ride,  / And  damn’d  all  those  that  trust  them!”  Why  are  these  words  ironic? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  106. 


There  will  be  no  future,  it  seems,  for  the  House  of  Macbeth,  no  heirs  to  whom  his 
“greatness”  may  be  passed  on.  Instead,  there’s  only  the  present  moment,  and 
Macbeth’s  survival,  to  live  for.  But  Macbeth  is  tenacious;  he’ll  persevere,  even 
though  the  joy  of  kingship  is  gone. 

6.  a.  What  does  Lennox  tell  Macbeth  at  the  end  of  this  scene? 
b.  What  plan  does  Macbeth  reveal  in  his  aside? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  107. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  the  final  appearance  of  the  witches  in  the  play,  but  their 
influence  lives  on.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  see  how  Macbeth  deals  with  the 
warning  of  the  first  apparition:  “Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.” 


esson  5:  Opposing  Forces 


Now  it’s  time  to  finish  reading  Act  4 of  Macbeth, 
in  which  the  falling  action  of  the  play  occurs. 
You’ll  see  another  example  of  Macbeth’s 
deteriorating  character,  and  you’ll  witness  the 
rising  of  the  forces  who’ll  oppose  him. 

Act  4,  Scene  2 

Scene  2 is  set  in  Macduff’s  castle,  where  Ross 
has  gone  to  explain  to  Lady  Macduff  the 
reasons  her  husband  had  for  fleeing  to  England. 
As  you  read  this  scene,  think  about  its  dramatic 
importance. 

Macduff  is  the  first  to  feel  Macbeth’s  wrath. 
Though  he  himself  has  fled  to  England,  in  his 
haste  he’s  left  his  wife  and  child  unprotected. 
They  don’t  even  know  why  he’s  gone. 

1.  What  is  Lady  Macduff’s  opinion  of  her 
husband’s  decision  to  flee  the  country? 

2.  In  this  scene,  there’s  some  humorous  banter 
between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son.  What  is 
the  dramatic  purpose  of  including  this 
conversation  in  the  play? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  6 on  page  107.^^ 
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the  quality  that 
rouses  in  observers 
a sense  of  pity  and 
compassion 


Lady  Macduff  and  her  son  innocently  joke  about  the  fact  they’ve  been  “abandoned” 
by  Macduff.  Their  exchange  evokes  pathos  as  the  audience  knows  that  they’re  about 
to  be  murdered.  Even  so.  Lady  Macduff  isn’t  naive;  she  knows  the  harsh  realities  of 
the  world  where  “to  do  good  sometime  [is]  / Accounted  dangerous  folly.” 

3.  What  dramatic  purpose  is  achieved  by  showing  on  stage  the  killing  of  Macduff’s 
son  and  the  attack  on  his  wife? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  107. 


Section  3:  Uneasy  Lies  the  Head  That  Wears  a Crown 
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After  reading  this  brutal  scene,  have  your  feelings  toward  Macbeth  changed? 
Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  this  question  after  considering  the  following 
ideas: 

• Does  the  murder  of  Macduff’s  son  seem  worse  to  you  than  the  other 
murders  of  which  Macbeth  is  guilty? 

• Do  you  think  that  Macbeth  is  a rational  man  or  an  emotional  one  at  this 
point  in  the  play? 

• Did  Macduff  do  the  right  thing  in  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  go  to 
England? 


• What  do  you  think  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  killing  of  Macduff’s 
family? 


Act  4,  Scene  3 


In  this  lengthy  scene,  the  setting  shifts  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  England.  Macduff 
has  just  arrived  to  pledge  his  allegiance  to  Malcolm,  Duncan’s  son.  At  this  point,  he 
hasn’t  yet  heard  about  the  murder  of  his  family. 

During  this  meeting  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  Malcolm  is  faced  with  a dilemma.  He’s 
unsure  whether  he  should  trust  Macduff.  Is  Macduff  secretly  working  with  Macbeth? 
Before  Malcolm  is  willing  to  share  any  information  with  his  visitor,  he  needs  to  know 
whether  Macduff  can  be  trusted.  Therefore,  he  devises  a test  for  Macduff. 

As  you  read  this  scene,  see  if  you  can  understand  how  Malcolm  tests  Macduff’s 
integrity. 
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Mrs.  Davonne:  So,  how  does  Malcolm  test  Macduff  in  this  scene  to  make  sure  he’s 
the  sort  of  man  he  seems  to  be? 

Kai:  I’m  not  sure.  At  first  Malcolm  seems  sympathetic  to  Macduff’s  plea  that 
Scotland  needs  him.  But  Malcolm  points  out  that  Macbeth  is  treacherous. 

Tashi:  Yeah.  Then  Malcolm  asks  Macduff  why  he  left  his  wife  and  child  in 
Scotland.  Is  he  thinking  that  Macduff  wouldn’t  do  that  unless  he  was  sure 
Macbeth  wouldn’t  harm  them? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  Next,  Malcolm  claims  that  he’d  be  a terrible  ruler.  He  says 
he  has  no  virtues — that  he  might  be  a worse  king  than  Macbeth.  Why  would 
Malcolm  say  those  things? 


Kai:  They  must  be  lies.  Is  he  testing  Macduff  to  see  his  reaction? 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Right.  And  what  is  Macduff’s  reaction? 


Kai:  Macduff  says  that  Scotland  would  still  accept  Malcolm  as  king,  even  if 
Malcolm  had  vices  like  lust  and  greed. 

Tashi:  But  then  Malcolm  says  he  has  other  vices  and  no  virtues.  He  asks  Macduff 
if  Macduff  still  wants  him  as  king. 

Kai:  And  Macduff  says  that  Malcolm  isn’t  fit  to  be  king;  he  isn’t  even  fit  to  live. 
Macduff  is  totally  disgusted  with  Malcolm— and  Macduff  feels  that  Scotland 


has  no  hope. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Right.  That’s  the  test.  When  Macduff  no  longer  wants  Malcolm  to 
return  to  Scotland  to  be  king,  Malcolm  knows  that  Macduff  cares  about  his 
country.  Obviously,  Macduff  wants  a good  king  for  Scotland.  If  Macduff  was 
working  secretly  with  Macbeth,  he’d  urge  Malcolm  to  return  to  Scotland  no 
matter  what  Malcolm  said. 

Kai:  Sure— and  then  Macbeth  would  kill  Malcolm.  Another  threat  eliminated! 


Tashi:  Now  I get  it.  It’s  ironic  because  when  Macduff  says  he  no  longer  has  any 
faith  in  Malcolm,  Malcolm  then  has  faith  in  Macduff! 


4.  Judging  from  Macduff’s  (and  later  Ross’s)  reports,  describe  what  conditions  are 
like  in  Scotland. 

5.  What  final  proof  is  Malcolm  given  of  Macduff’s  loyalty? 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  Macduff’s  family  galvanizes  both  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 
The  time  for  wailing  about  their  country’s  sufferings  is  past.  Their  army  is  ready;  it’s 
time  to  march  and  free  Scotland  from  the  “tyrant’s  power.” 

6.  What  help  has  Malcolm  obtained  from  England? 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  what  does  Macduff  want  more  than  anything  else? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  107. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  Macbeth’s  final  act  of  tyranny,  and  you’ve  learned  that 
the  Scottish  nobles,  aided  by  an  English  army,  are  planning  an  uprising  against 
Macbeth. 


onclusion 


You’ve  now  read  most  of  Macbeth.  You’ve 
seen  how  Shakespeare  created  suspense 
in  the  rising  action  (Act  2)  and  how 
Macbeth’s  triumphs  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  Act  3,  the  turning  point  of  the  play. 
Then  you  saw  the  beginning  of  Macbeth’s 
downfall  in  Act  4. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  read  the 
conclusion  of  the  play  and  see  how 
Macbeth  is  punished  for  his  crimes. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


I 
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In  Shakespeare’s  worldview,  justice  eventually 
prevails.  Chaos  may  take  hold  for  a time,  but 
order  ultimately  reasserts  itself.  This  is  the 
process  at  work  at  the  end  of  Macbeth. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  the  last  act  of  the  play. 
When  you’ve  finished  the  section,  you  should  be 
able  to  explain  important  elements  like  character, 
motifs,  and  theme  in  Macbeth.  Hopefully,  when 
you’ve  finished  reading  this  play,  you’ll  have 
developed  a greater  understanding  and 
Appreciation  of  Shakespearean  drama  and  its 
relevance  to  today’s  world.  Who  knows?  You  may 
'^ven  have  become  one  of  the  many  Shakespeare 
:ans  worldwide  who  derive  enormous  pleasure 
bom  reading  and— even  more— watching 
performances  of  plays  like  Macbeth. 


ii 


e&son  1:  The  (Siege  of  Dunsinane 


Act  5,  Scene  1 


You’ve  now  read  four  of  Macbeth’s  five 
acts.  You’ve  watched  Macbeth  evolve  into 
a calculating,  ruthless  killer  intent  on 
holding  onto  power;  at  the  same  time, 
both  he  and  his  wife  would  give  anything 
to  undo  the  deeds  that  they’ve  done. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  read  six  short  scenes 
showing  the  advance  of  Malcolm  and  his 
supporters  as  well  as  Macbeth’s 
preparation  to  defend  his  throne.  The 
pace  of  the  action  quickens  as  Malcolm’s 
forces  approach  Macbeth’s  castle  at 
Dunsinane. 


Scene  1 takes  place  at  the  castle  at  Dunsinane,  where  the  audience  sees  a very 
changed  Lady  Macbeth.  This  scene  is  a very  famous  one;  you  may  well  recognize 
some  lines  from  it. 

Read  the  scene  now,  and  observe  the  mental  state  of  Lady  Macbeth. 


1. 


How  has  Lady  Macbeth  changed  from  the  woman  the  audience  first  encountered 
in  Act  1,  Scene  5? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4;  Lesson  1 on  page  107, 


One  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  attendants  has  summoned  a 
doctor  to  observe  her  mistress.  It  seems  that  she 
follows  a ritual:  every  night  she  rises  from  her  bed  and 
sleepwalks  through  the  castle,  reliving  the  murder  of 
Duncan. 

As  the  doctor  and  the  attendant  (the  “gentlewoman)” 
watch,  Lady  Macbeth  enters  the  room  sleepwalking. 
She  frantically  rubs  her  hands,  as  she  does  each  time 
she  sleepwalks.  It’s  in  this  scene  that  Lady  Macbeth 
utters  her  famous  words,  “Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I 
say!”  But  notlhng  she  can  do  will  ever  wash  the  blood 
from  her  hands. 
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Anita:  I can’t  believe  it.  Lady  Macbeth  has  lost  her  mind! 

Roger:  Yeah,  what  a change  from  the  tough  woman  of  Act  1 . The  guilt  is  really 
getting  to  her. 

Anita:  That’s  right.  She  refers  to  the  old  man’s  blood— that’s  Duncan;  and  to  the 
Thane  of  Fife’s  wife— that’s  Macduff’s  family;  and  to  Banquo  rising  from  his 
grave. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Evidently,  she  had  a conscience  after  all.  Did  you  notice  the  irony 
in  Lady  Macbeth’s  behaviour? 

Kai:  I’ll  say.  Earlier  in  the  play,  Macbeth  spoke  of  his  terrible  dreams.  Now  she’s 
the  one  who  can’t  sleep. 

Roger:  And  what  about  the  hand  washing?  After  Duncan’s  murder,  she  said  it 
would  be  easy  to  wash  the  blood  away  and  forget  what  they’ve  done;  now  she 
says  that  all  the  perfume  in  Arabia  won’t  take  the  smell  of  the  blood  away. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  As  you  can  see,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  guilty  are  punished, 
and  Lady  Macbeth  is  certainly  suffering  for  her  part  in  the  crime. 


2.  Explain  the  connection  between  Lady  Macbeth’s  behaviour  in  the  sleepwalking 
scene  and  Macbeth’s  behaviour  after  the  murder  of  Duncan  (Act  2,  Scene  2). 

3.  Can  you  find  any  evidence  in  Act  5,  Scene  1 for  the  possibility  of  Lady  Macbeth’s 
committing  suicide? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4;  Lesson  1 on  page  108. 


Act  5,  Scene  2 

In  Scene  2 the  setting  shifts  to  outside  the  castle.  Malcolm’s  army  has  entered 
Scotland.  Ross  has  said  that  Malcolm’s  presence  in  Scotland  would  “create  soldiers” 
for  him.  Here  his  prediction  is  realized.  A group  of  thanes  and  their  followers  link  up 
and  prepare  to  join  their  combined  force  with  Malcolm’s. 

As  you  read  this  short  scene,  look  for  a connection  with  one  of  the  witches’ 
prophecies. 

4.  What  words  in  this  scene  are  related  to  one  of  the  prophecies? 

5.  Angus  relates  the  following  information: 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach; 

Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 

Nothing  in  love:  . . . 

What  does  Angus  mean?  (Use  the  notes  in  your  textbook  to  help  you  if 
necessary.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  108. 


Act  5,  Scene  3 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  castle,  Macbeth  professes  to  be  unconcerned  about  reports  of 
desertion.  Even  when  told  that  ten  thousand  soldiers  are  advancing  on  the  castle,  he 
claims  he’s  unafraid. 

Read  Scene  3 now,  and  note  Macbeth’s  state  of  mind  as  you  read. 

6.  a.  Think  about  Macbeth’s  tone  as  he  delivers  the  first  speech  in  this  scene. 

What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  it? 

b.  Now  reread  Macbeth’s  brief  soliloquy  (lines  23  to  31).  How  would  you 
describe  his  tone  here? 

c.  What  does  this  change  show  about  Macbeth’s  state  of  mind? 

7.  What  words  of  Macbeth’s  at  the  end  of  the  scene  suggest  that  he’s  drawing 
confidence  from  one  of  the  witches’  prophecies? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  108. 
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Act  5,  Scene  4 


In  Act  5,  Scene  4 the  meaning  of  the  witches’  prophecies  begins  to  unravel  for 
Macbeth  when  Malcolm  arrives  at  Birnam  Wood.  Read  this  very  short  scene  now, 
and  note  the  solution  to  the  riddle  of  the  prophecy. 

8.  a.  Why  does  Malcolm  order  every  soldier  to  cut  a branch  from  a tree  and  carry 
it  in  front  of  him? 

b.  Pretend  that  you’re  standing  on  the  ramparts  of  Macbeth’s  castle.  Imagine 
that  ten  thousand  men  are  moving  toward  you,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  each 
one  carrying  a branch  in  front  of  him.  What  effect  does  this  create? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  108. 


Act  5,  Scene  5 

In  the  castle,  preparations  are  being  made  for  an  assault  by  Malcolm’s  forces. 
Although  Macbeth’s  men  are  greatly  outnumbered,  the  situation  may  not  be  as 
hopeless  as  it  seems  for  them.  In  medieval  times  it  was  common  strategy  for  a 
defending  army  to  remain  inside  its  castle.  Since  castle  walls  were  almost  impossible 
to  breach,  the  typical  battle  often  turned  into  a waiting  game.  As  long  as  the 
defenders  had  enough  food  and  fuel  stored  and  a reliable  source  of  water,  they  could 
hold  out  indefinitely.  Often  the  invading  army  would  fall  prey  to  sickness  and 
disease,  and  soldiers  would  grow  restless  and  drift  away.  When  Macbeth  says,  “Here 
let  them  lie  / Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up,”  he’s  talking  sound  military 
strategy. 


As  you  read  Act  5,  Scene  5,  look  for  some  news  about  Lady  Macbeth. 


9.  What  news  does  Macbeth  receive  about  his  wife? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  108. 


Macbeth’s  famous  soliloquy  in  this  scene,  beginning  with  the  line  “To-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,”  is  perhaps  the  bleakest  soliloquy  in  all  literature,  spoken 
by  a man  who  can  no  longer  see  any  purpose  in  his  existence. 


How  is  Macbeth  feeling 
at  this  point  in  the  play? 


I think  he's  given  up.  Life 
seems  pointless  to  him. 


And  also  meaningless.  He  says  that 
nothing  horrifies  him  anymore.  His 
wife  has  died,  and  I think  he  knows 
he's  facing  his  own  death. 


But  he  hardly  reacts  to 
the  news  of  his  wife's 
death.  He  just  seems 
numb  to  everything. 
Life  has  become  one 
long  nightmare  for  him. 


Macbeth  knows  that  no  one  will 
speak  kindly  of  him  or  his  wife 
after  they're  dead.  They've 
left  nothing  good  behind  them, 
so  their  lives  have  been 
meaningless,  haven't  they? 


Suppose  that  you  were  a counsellor  who  was  asked  to  help  Macbeth  to  deal  with 
his  depression.  What  advice  would  you  give  him?  How  would  you  convince  him 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  description  of  life? 
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Soon  a messenger  arrives,  telling  Macbeth  that  he  had  “ . . look’d  toward  Birnam, 
and,  anon,  methought  / The  wood  began  to  move.” 

There’s  no  hiding  now.  In  Macbeth’s  mind  he’s  doomed  if  he  remains  in  the  castle.  If 
he  must  die,  he  would  rather  do  it  while  boldly  confronting  the  enemy  (“At  least 
we’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back.”).  So  he  orders  the  gates  of  the  castle  opened. 

He  commands  his  soldiers  to  “Arm,  arm,  and  out”  and  meet  the  enemy— a suicidal 
move  considering  how  badly  his  forces  arex)utnumbered.  But  Macbeth  isn’t  about  to 
give  up;  according  to  the  witches,  he’s  invincible.  How  could  anyone  “of  woman 
born”  possibly  harm  him? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  1. 


Act  5,  Scene  6 

The  scene  shifts  briefly  to  Malcolm’s  camp.  Malcolm  gives  orders,  rallying  his  men 
for  battle,  looking  every  bit  a king  in  the  making. 

Read  this  scene  now,  and  contrast  Malcolm’s  state  of  mind  with  Macbeth’s. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  the  English  and  Scottish  forces  advance  on  Dunsinane, 
where  they’ll  confront  Macbeth.  You’ve  also  seen  the  deterioration  of  both  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Macbeth,  and  you’ve  learned  how  Birnam  Wood  has  come  to 
Dunsinane.  Next,  you’ll  see  how  Macbeth  meets  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  a man  not 
born  of  a woman. 


esson  2:  Duncan  Ave 

pd 

^ i 
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You’re  now  down  to  the  final  three  scenes  in 
Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth  is  dead,  and  Macbeth 
himself  feels  that  he  has  no  reason  to  go  on  living. 
Still,  he’s  resolved  to  die  fighting  like  the  warrior 
he’s  always  been.  Besides,  what  about  that  last 
prophecy  of  the  witches— that  no  one  born  of  a 
woman  can  kill  him? 

In  the  final  three  scenes  of  the  play,  Macbeth  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  man  who  most  wants  to  kill 
him— Macduff. 


Act  5,  Scene  7 

The  battle  begins.  Macbeth’s  forces  are  overwhelmed;  most  have  given  up  without  a 
fight.  There’s  no  escape  for  Macbeth.  He  compares  himself  to  a bear  tied  to  a stake: 
he  must  fight. 

As  you  read  Scene  7,  notice  the  atmosphere  of  suspense  that  Shakespeare  creates. 

1.  How  does  Shakespeare  increase  suspense  in  Scene  7? 


Act  5,  Scene  8 

Finally,  the  inevitable  and  climactic  meeting  occurs  between  Macbeth  and  Macduff. 

Read  Scene  8 now,  and  note  how  the  prophecy  that  no  one  “of  woman  born”  could 
harm  Macbeth  remains  true  but  proves,  surprisingly,  to  be  inadequate  to  protect  him 

2.  a.  How  is  the  riddle  of  the  witches’  prophecy  solved?  [Use  the  notes  in  your  tex 

to  help  you  if  necessary.) 

b.  What  is  Macbeth’s  reaction  when  he  finally  understands  how  the  witches 
have  tricked  him? 

3.  When  Macbeth  refuses  to  fight,  what  alternative  does  Macduff  offer  him? 


In  reality,  this  is  no  alternative  at  all  for  a man  of  Macbeth’s  pride.  Faced  with 
humiliation,  he  chooses  to  end  “his  hour  upon  the  stage”  as  he  began  it — fighting  foi 
his  life,  even  if  life  is  only  a “tale  told  by  an  idiot.”  “Lay  on,  Macduff”  he  shouts. 


You’ve  witnessed  Macbeth’s  metamorphosis  from  a courageous  soldier  to  a 
heartless,  cold-blooded  killer.  Yet  at  the  end  he  shows  courage  in  the  face  of 
certain  death. 

How  do  you  feel  about  Macbeth  as  he  shouts  “Lay  on,  Macduff”?  Does  he 
rekindle  a bit  of  your  admiration,  or  are  you  just  happy  to  see  the  end  of  him? 


I 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Scenes  7 and  8 of  Act  5 comprise  the  battle  that  ends  with  Macbeth’s  death.  If 
you’re  working  with  a group,  take  parts  and  record  these  scenes  on  an 
audiocassette.  Add  appropriate  background  battle  scenes  and,  if  you  wish,  music. 
You  could  also  videotape  the  scenes  with  or  without  costumes  and  props. 

If  you’re  working  alone,  record  the  scenes  on  an  audiocassette  but  take  the 
various  parts  yourself.  This  will  be  challenging,  but  remember,  actors  sometimes 
put  on  solo  shows,  playing  all  the  roles  themselves. 

Have  some  fun  with  this  idea.  Be  sure  to  celebrate  your  recording  by  sharing  it 
with  others. 


Act  5,  Scene  9 


In  the  final  scene  of  the  play,  justice  prevails.  Read  this  last  scene 
now,  and  note  Malcolm’s  first  commands  as  the  new  King  of 
Scotland. 

4.  Why  does  Siward  ask  whether  his  son  died  from  wounds  on  the 
front  of  his  body  or  wounds  in  his  back? 

5.  When  Macduff  enters  with  Macbeth’s  head,  he  declares  Malcolm 
the  new  King  of  Scotland.  Why  is  it  appropriate  that  Macduff 
should  be  given  this  privilege? 

Once  Macbeth  is  dead,  it’s  important  for  Shakespeare  to  show  that 
better  times  are  in  store  for  Scotland.  In  Scene  9,  all  of  the  assembled 
soldiers  and  thanes  are  shown  to  be  united  in  their  support  of 
Malcolm  as  their  new,  rightful  king. 


6.  How  does  Malcolm  demonstrate  that  he  will  restore  peace  and  good  government 
to  Scotland? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  109.  ^ 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  haven’t  had  a chance  to  see  a film  version  of  Macbeth,  try  to  obtain  one 
now  and  use  it  to  review  the  play.  Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask 
yourself  as  you  watch  the  play: 

• Do  you  think  that  the  actors  who  played  the  parts  were  chosen  well?  Do 
they  portray  their  characters  convincingly? 

• Do  you  think  the  settings  were  realistic  and  effective? 

• Have  any  parts  of  the  play  been  omitted  or  changed?  If  so,  do  you  approve 
of  these  changes? 

• Are  the  supernatural  elements  in  the  play  (the  witches,  Banquo’s  ghost, 
the  imaginary  dagger)  handled  effectively? 

• How  are  the  violent  scenes  in  the  play  handled?  Is  the  violence 
emphasized? 

• Do  you  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  Macbeth’s  and  Lady  Macbeth’s 
characters? 

• Does  the  film  adequately  show  the  transformation  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth? 

• Do  you  think  Shakespeare  would  be  pleased  with  this  film  adaptation  of 
his  play? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  seen  that  Macbeth  is  punished  for  his  excessive  ambition  and 
evil  deeds.  Order  has  been  re-established  in  Scotland  under  a new  king,  Malcolm.  In 
the  next  lesson,  you’ll  reflect  on  the  characters  in  the  play. 
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Good.  Banquo  shows  us  how  a good  person  should  react  to  evil 
creatures.  His  reaction  makes  us  realize  that  Macbeth  is  already 
drawn  to  evil.  Macbeth  yields  to  temptation;  Banquo  resists  it. 


■ ; N 

Exactly.  Think  about 
Act  1,  Scene  3 in 
Macbeth  when  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  meet  the 
witches  for  the  first 
time.  Do  they  both 
react  in  the  same  way? 

J 


^ - 

That's  right.  Foils 

help  emphasize  the 
personality  traits  of 
other  characters.  For 
example,  If  you  were  a 
playwright,  how  could 
you  use  a character 
foil  to  show  that  a 
particular  character 
is  a coward? 


Both  of  them  are 
curious,  but  Banquo  Is 
suspicious  of  the 
witches,  whereas 
Macbeth  Is  intrigued  by 
them.  He  trusts  them, 
whereas  Banquo  doesn't. 

^ J 


_ . — — ^ 

I suppose  I'd  place  another 

character  in  the  same 
situation  and  have  that 
character  act  courageously. 


Now  that  you’ve  read  Macbeth 
and  you  understand  its  plot,  take 
some  time  to  think  about  its 
characters.  No  doubt  you’ve 
noticed  a few  similarities  between 
some  of  the  characters,  but  you’ve 
likely  seen  more  differences. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  one 
character  as  a foil  to  another  to 
demonstrate  contrasting  qualities. 

A foil,  you’ll  recall  from  Module  3, 
is  a character  with  traits  that 
contrast  strongly  with  those  of  another  character. 


In  Macbeth  many  characters  serve  as  character  foils  to  Macbeth.  By  demonstrating 
qualities  like  strength,  weakness,  honour,  integrity,  dishonesty,  loyalty,  naivety, 
innocence,  cowardice,  and  courage,  these  character  foils  highlight  Macbeth’s  own 
personality  traits. 

1.  Make  a chart  like  the  following  one  in  your  notebook.  Complete  the  chart  by 
describing  the  central  traits  of  each  character  and  explaining  what  the  character 
illustrates  about  Macbeth.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 


Character 

Personal  Traits 

What  These  Traits 
Show  About  Macbeth 

Thane  of  Cawdor 

• Id-  to- 

• ^lelfoU  acfcUnAi  "Simeon 

• iA-  woak  (Icpded-  to  Mackeik) 

• id.  toifoi  to 

• jjicjMA.  yicutehf-  to  dup^poni 

• id-  diAxmq.  (doheaiA.  tke- 

ojf  CawJoo  m kedtU) 

Duncan 

Banquo 

Macduff 

Malcolm 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  109. 


Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  also  serve  as  foils  to  one  another,  although  they  share 
some  characteristics  as  well. 
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2.  Think  first  about  the  similarities  between  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth.  What 
personality  traits  do  they  have  in  common? 

3.  Now  think  about  the  differences  between  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth.  Make 
another  chart  in  your  notebook,  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Explain  how 
these  two  characters  differ  in  each  of  the  categories  listed.  (Remember  to 
consider  the  changes  that  they  both  undergo  during  the  play.) 


Characteristic  ^ 

7^ 

.Macbeth  i 

^ Lady  Macbeth 

Foresight 

Attitude  to  Killing 

Determination 

Attitude  to  the 
Witches 

Conscience 

Imagination 

Self-Control 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson"  3 on  page  109/ 


Many  scholars  consider  Macbeth  to  be  Shakespeare’s  best  play  for  its  dramatic 
impact  on  the  stage.  Do  you  agree  that  Macbeth  has  dramatic  power  of  this  sort? 
Do  you  feel  that  the  characters  and  events  would  make  this  play  fascinating  to 
theatre  audiences?  What  do  you  think  are  the  best  parts  or  qualities  of  the  play? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  again  about  the  characters  in  Macbeth,  and  you’ve 
seen  that  many  characters  serve  as  foils  to  expose  the  personality  of  the  main 
character.  Next,  you’ll  take  a final  look  at  the  motifs  and  themes  in  the  play. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment; 
and  respond  to  question  2. 


esson  4:  Motife  and  Themes  in  Macbeth 


This  is  the  final  lesson  in  your  study  of  Macbeth.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  complete  your 
study  of  the  play  by  thinking  about  the  principal  motifs  and  themes  in  it. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Do  you  recall  what  a motif  is? 

Kai:  Sure.  It’s  an  idea  or  image  that  runs  through  a play. 

Tashi:  Like  the  motif  of  deception  in  Macbeth.  You  see  it  in  several  places.  The 
Thane  of  Cawdor  deceives  Duncan,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  deceive 
Duncan,  and  then  after  Duncan’s  murder,  they  try  to  deceive  everyone  else. 

Kai:  And  Malcolm  is  afraid  that  Macduff  is  trying  to  deceive  him. 


Roger:  And  what  about  the  witches?  They  deceive  Macbeth. 
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Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  examples.  Have  you  noticed  any  other  motifs  in  the  play? 

Tashi:  What  about  guilt?  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  both  go  through  various 
stages  of  guilt. 

Kai:  And  blood  is  also  mentioned  in  several  speeches.  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
both  speak  of  blood  after  Duncan’s  murder,  and  Lady  Macbeth  talks  of  it  again 
in  the  sleepwalking  scene. 

Roger:  I think  that  sleep  is  another  motif.  I don’t  think  either  Macbeth  or  Lady 
Macbeth  ever  sleep  well  after  Duncan’s  murder. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right.  Some  motifs  are  also  symbols.  What  does 
sleeplessness  represent  in  this  play? 

Kai:  The  guilt  experienced  by  the  Macbeths.  And  the  blood  represents  death  and 
guilt;  Lady  Macbeth  can’t  get  rid  of  the  blood  even  though  she  constantly 
washes  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Excellent.  As  you  can  see,  motifs  are  a way  of  focusing  the 
audience’s  attention  on  key  ideas  in  the  play.  They  also  help  establish 
character.  And,  of  course,  they  enable  the  audience  to  imagine  what  the 
characters  are  experiencing.  Generally,  you’ll  see  motifs  in  longer  works  of 
literature,  such  as  plays  and  novels,  but  occasionally  you  might  also  see  them 
in  short  stories  and  poetry. 


1.  Another  motif  in  the  play  is  sickness  and  disease.  Find  three  places  in  the  play 
where  this  motif  is  mentioned.  Quote  the  passages,  and  explain  the  situation  in 
each  case. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  111. 


The  motifs  in  a work  of  literature  can  help  you  to  understand  its  themes.  Although 
short  stories  are  usually  said  to  have  a single  theme,  novels  and  plays  may  have 
several  underlying  insights  into  life.  What  do  you  think  are  the  main  themes  of 
Macbeth'^ 

You’ve  had  practice  in  the  past  in  expressing  themes  of  works  of  literature.  If  you 
have  difficulty  expressing  themes  in  literature,  here’s  some  review.  Study  this  list  of 
general  points  to  bear  in  mind  about  stating  themes: 

• Always  express  a theme  as  a statement,  not  a topic.  “Jealousy”  is  a topic; 
“Jealousy  can  be  destructive  of  human  relationships”  is  a theme.  If  in  doubt, 
begin  by  saying,  “The  theme  of  this  work  is  that  ...”  or  “One  of  the  themes  of 
this  work  is  that  ...” 


• Don’t  generalize  too  broadly  in  expressing  a theme.  Don’t  say  “Jealousy  always 
destroys  relationships”,  but  rather  “Jealousy  can  destroy  (or  sometimes 
destroys)  relationships.” 

• Be  sure  your  theme  is  a general  statement  about  life,  not  something  specific  to 
the  piece  of  literature.  Don’t  say  “In  this  play  jealousy  brought  nothing  but 
grief.”  Instead,  say  “Jealousy  can  cause  great  unhappiness.” 

• Avoid  cliches  (for  example,  “Pride  goes  before  a fall”)  in  expressing  themes. 
They  tend  to  trivialize  and  restrict  what  the  piece  of  literature  is  saying. 

• Don’t  look  for  morals  when  expressing  a theme.  Most  good  literature  tries  to 
point  out  insights  into  the  human  experience  rather  than  instruct  people  on 
how  to  live. 

2.  Now  explain  why  each  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a poor  example  of  a 

statement  of  theme  for  Macbeth. 

a.  Macbeth  should  have  listened  to  his  conscience  rather  than  his  wife. 

b.  What  goes  up,  must  come  down. 

c.  Life  can  be  difficult. 

d.  Revenge. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  Did  you  know  that  Macbeth  was  originally  called  The  Tragedy  of 
Macbethi 

Roger:  Tragedy?  1 don’t  think  Macbeth’s  death  was  very  tragic.  He  got  what  he 
deserved. 

Anita:  Yeah.  The  tragedy  was  that  Duncan  and  Banquo  and  Macduff’s  family  were 
all  murdered. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Traditionally,  dramatic  tragedies  involved  noble  or  high-ranking 
people  who  made  a terrible  mistake  or  had  a tragic  flaw  in  their  personalities. 
The  tragedy  was  that  they  usually  paid  for  their  error  with  their  lives. 


Roger:  I suppose  Macbeth  was  a good  guy  at  the  beginning.  He  was  courageous, 
and  he  saved  the  country  from  the  rebels. 


Anita:  And  he  had  a conscience.  He  knew  that  he  shouldn’t  murder  Duncan.  He 
felt  terribly  guilty  afterward. 

Roger:  But  he  was  ambitious  and  too  easily  swayed  by  his  wife. 

Kai:  Duncan  trusted  others  too  much,  but  so  did  Macbeth— he  trusted  the  witches. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  And  his  weaknesses  ultimately  destroyed  him.  In  that 
sense,  the  play  is  a tragedy  because  it  shows  how  a noble  person  was 
destroyed  by  excessive  ambition  and  lack  of  integrity. 

Anita:  Sounds  to  me  like  that’s  an  idea  for  the  central  theme  of  the  play:  a 
personality  flaw,  like  excessive  ambition  or  a lack  of  integrity,  can  destroy  a 
person  who  has  many  other  excellent  qualities. 

3.  Author  Joseph  Conrad  once  said,  “All  ambitions  are  lawful  except  those  which 
climb  upward  on  the  miseries  or  credulities  of  mankind.”  How  did  Macbeth 
ignore  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  quotation? 

4.  While  it’s  possible  to  articulate  one  principal  theme,  or  insight  into  life,  in  a work 
of  literature,  lengthier  works  of  fiction — Shakespearean  tragedies,  for  instance — 
are  usually  very  complex.  They  can  say  a great  deal  more  about  human  life  than 
one  sentence  can  adequately  sum  up.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  can  you  see  any  other 
themes  or  insights  into  life  in  Macbethi  Try  to  state  at  least  one  or  two  ideas. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Seetion  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  112.  , 


E 


Section  4:  Sound  and  Fury 


Can  you  relate  the  themes  of  Macbeth  to  your  own  life  or  the  life  of  someone  you 
know?  Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  this  question  after  considering  the 
following  ideas: 

• Do  you  know  (or  have  you  heard  about)  someone  who  is  too  ambitious? 

• Do  you  believe  that  the  ends  (the  goals)  justify  the  means  (the  way  you 
achieve  your  goals)? 

• How  would  you  decide  when  ambition  becomes  a vice  rather  than  a virtue? 


• After  reading  the  play  Macbeth,  what  advice  would  you  give  someone 
who’s  extremely  ambitious? 


GOING  FURTHER 


Now  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  style  of  Shakespeare’s  writing,  you  might  be 
interested  in  writing  a parody  of  a scene  from  Macbeth.  A parody,  you’ll  recall 
from  Module  3,  is  a humorous  imitation  of  a serious  piece  of  literature  or  of  the 
style  of  an  author. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  could  undercut  the  seriousness  of  what  goes 
on;  for  example,  if  you  were  doing  the  banquet  scene,  you  might  try  placing  it  in 
a modern  banquet  room,  complete  with  bustling  busboys  and  impolite  waiters. 
Or  you  might  mix  in  slang  and  modern  conversational  English  with 
Shakespeare’s  verse.  What  if  the  guests  are  having  such  a good  time  that  they 
drown  out  Macbeth’s  tirades  against  the  ghost?  What  if  he  has  to  whistle  to  get 
their  attention? 

If  you’re  interested  in  a comic  version  of  Macbeth,  try  to  locate  a film  called 
Scotland  PA,  which  updates  the  play  to  the  1970s.  Canadian  comics  Johnny 
Wayne  and  Frank  Shuster  also  created  a parody  of  the  play,  along  with  other 
Shakespeare  plays,  on  their  CBC  television  series.  These  shows  are  pretty  dated 
now,  and  much  of  the  humour  seems  corny,  but  you’ll  probably  find  that  the 
Shakespeare  parodies  can  still  evoke  a laugh  or  two  if  you  ever  get  the  chance  to 
watch  them. 


An  Eye  on  Phrases 


When  you’re  working  on  your  journals  and  assignments,  you  probably  use  a variety 
of  phrases  in  your  speech  and  writing.  A phrase,  you’ll  remember  from  Module  4,  is 
a group  of  words,  lacking  a subject  and  predicate,  that  acts  as  a unit.  Many  phrases 
act  as  modifiers  in  sentences:  they  usually  describe  or  modify  nouns  or  verbs. 


If  you're  feeling  uncertain  about  what 
phrases  are,  refer  to  Section  2 of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  See  pages  59  to  63. 


Using  phrases  is  an  excellent  way  to  combine  ideas  in  sentences;  however,  you  need 
to  keep  a few  rules  in  mind  so  that  you  don’t  create  confusing  or  ambiguous 
sentences. 

When  you’re  using  phrases,  it’s  important  to  place  them  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
words  that  they’re  modifying.  If  you  place  the  phrase  incorrectly,  you’ll  create  a 
confusing  sentence  with  an  error  called  a misplaced  modifier. 

Wrong:  The  lost  boy  looked  for  his  mother,  sobbing  inconsolably. 

Right:  Sobbing  inconsolably,  the  lost  boy  looked  for  his  mother. 

Right:  The  lost  boy,  sobbing  inconsolably,  looked  for  his  mother. 

Wrong:  We  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  gasping  for  air. 

Right:  Gasping  for  air,  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Wrong:  Kevin  took  five  subjects  this  semester  to  graduate  with  his  class. 

Right:  To  graduate  with  his  class,  Kevin  took  five  subjects  this  semester. 

Wrong:  After  hitting  the  rock,  we  saw  the  sailboat  break  into  pieces. 

Right:  After  hitting  the  rock,  the  sailboat  broke  into  pieces. 

Right:  We  saw  the  sailboat  break  into  pieces  after  hitting  the  rock. 




I get  it.  In  the  wrong  version  of  the 
first  sentence,  it  sounds  as  if  it's 
the  mother  who’s  sobbing.  And  in  the 
last  one,  the  wrong  version  makes  it 
seem  as  if  the  person  speaking  hit 

the  rock,  not  the  sailboat, 

k J 


One  type  of  phrase  is  the  infinitive  phrase.  An  infinitive  phrase  begins  with  the  word 
to  followed  by  a verb:  to  fall,  to  clear  the  air,  to  enjoy  your  job.  When  possible,  avoid 
splitting  the  infinitive  by  inserting  another  word  between  the  to  and  the  verb: 

Wrong:  Janice  decided  to  quickly  insist  on  an  election. 

Right:  Janice  quickly  decided  to  insist  on  an  election. 

Wrong:  Cameron  wanted  to  quietly  leave  the  party. 

Right:  Cameron  wanted  to  leave  the  party  quietly. 

Wrong:  Mr.  Kendrikson  told  her  to  not  lock  the  door. 

Right:  Mr.  Kendrikson  told  her  not  to  lock  the  door. 

Sometimes,  though,  trying  to  avoid  splitting  an  infinitive  phrase  makes  things  sound 
awkward.  Here’s  an  example: 

Awkward:  I intend  really  to  understand  this  material  for  the  test. 

Split  Infinitive  Phrase:  I intend  to  really  understand  this  material  for  the  test. 

While  good  writers  try  not  to  split  infinitive  phrases  unnnecessarily,  they’d  rather  do 
it  than  write  awkwardly. 

Another  type  of  phrase  is  the  participial  phrase.  A 
participial  phrase  contains  a past  or  present 
participle  and  serves  as  an  adjective.  Here  are 
examples: 

Present  participle:  I spotted  the  tiger  crouching 
in  the  long  grass. 

Past  participle:  The  half-ton,  damaged  beyond 
repair,  was  hauled  to  the  wrecker’s. 

Because  participial  phrases  act  as  adjectives,  they  must  modify  nouns  or  pronouns. 
For  example,  in  the  preceding  sentences,  “crouching  in  the  long  grass”  modifies 
“tiger”  and  “damaged  beyond  repair”  modifies  “half-ton.”  Whenever  you  use  a 
participial  phrase,  be  sure  that  you  include  the  word  it  modifies.  If  you  omit  this 
word,  you’ll  create  a sentence  with  a dangling  modifier: 

Wrong:  Accepting  the  job  offer,  the  company  executive  shook  Dale’s  hand. 

In  this  sentence,  the  phrase  accepting  the  job  offer  seems  to  modify  the  company 
executive.  However,  the  writer  probably  intends  the  phrase  to  modify  Dale: 

Right:  Accepting  the  job  offer,  Dale  shook  the  company  executive’s  hand. 
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Here  are  more  examples  of  dangling  modifiers  and  the  way  they  can  be  corrected: 


Wrong:  After  seeing  the  train,  the  car  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

Right:  After  seeing  the  train,  the  driver  of  the  car  tried  desperately  to  stop. 

Wrong:  Entering  the  government  office,  a secretary  offered  to  help  me. 

Right:  Entering  the  government  office,  I was  offered  help  by  a secretary. 

Right:  As  I entered  the  government  office,  a secretary  offered  to  help  me. 

When  you’re  using  phrases  in  your  sentences,  proofread  your  writing  to  ensure  that 
your  sentences  make  sense  and  that  you’ve  avoided  making  errors  like  misplaced,  or 
dangling,  modifiers. 

5.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  eliminate  any  split-infinitive 
phrases  or  dangling  modifiers. 

a.  The  teacher  told  us  to  particularly  pay  attention  to  that  scene. 

b.  Racing  toward  the  goalie,  her  ankle  was  twisted. 

c.  The  children  ignored  the  car  playing  in  the  street. 

d.  We  watched  the  sunset  sitting  on  the  deck. 

e.  When  you’re  working,  try  to  politely  answer  the  customers’  questions. 

f.  Waiting  patiently,  the  phone  interrupted  the  doctor  several  times. 

g.  Tell  Jean  to  not  stop  taking  guitar  lessons. 

h.  At  last  we  could  see  the  helicopter,  staring  at  the  sky. 

i.  Hoping  for  another  chance,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

j.  Running  to  catch  up  with  his  friends,  Brody’s  shoe  came  off. 


When  you  began  work  on  this  module,  you  were  reh  ’ ' 
Internet  for  information  about  William  Shakespeare  c 
times.  Now  that  you  know  a good  deal  more  about  A 
than  you  did  then,  this  might  be  a good  time  to  do  S( 
more  research.  There’s  just  so  much  fascinating 
material  about  Shakespeare,  his  plays,  his  world, 
and  his  times  available  on  the  Net.  You  could 
spend  as  many  hours  as  you  could  possibly  wish 
surfing  through  all  the  Shakespeare  sites  and 
uncovering  all  sorts  of  information  about  the  writer 
known  by  many  simply  as  “the  Bard.”  Why  not  take 
some  time  now  and  see  what  you  can  learn? 


In  this,  the  final  section  of  Module  5,  you’ve  read  and  studied  the  last  act  of 
Macbeth.  You  should  now  understand  the  action  of  the  entire  play  and  the  changing 
relationships  of  the  characters.  In  this  section,  you’ve  also  looked  at  motifs  in 
Macbeth,  and  you’ve  thought  about  the  play’s  themes.  Doing  this  should  have 
enabled  you  to  see  connections  between  the  play  and  modern  life.  The  fact  is  that 
while  Shakespeare’s  language  may  at  times  seem  old-fashioned,  the  ideas,  themes, 
and  issues  he  dealt  with  are  as  important  today  as  they  were  400  years  ago. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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In  doing  this  module,  you  should  have  acquired  an  awareness  of  the  milieu  in  which  Shakespeare  lived 
jand  its  influence  on  his  work.  Through  your  reading  of  Macbeth,  you  should  have  developed  a greater 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare’s  skill  as  a dramatist  who  could  see  into  the  life  of  his  characters  with 
understanding  and  compassion.  You  should  now  be  able  to  discuss  the  play  thematically  and  make 
'connections  with  concerns  and  events  in  today’s  society. 

What’s  so  great  about  Shakespeare?  Hopefully,  you  now  realize  that  the  themes  about  which  he  wrote 
.are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  in  the  writer’s  lifetime.  In  Shakespeare’s  characters,  you  can  see 
[people  you  know— the  ambitious  executive  or  politician,  the  determined  spouse,  the  honourable  and 
! loyal  supporter. 


Shakespeare’s  words  live  on;  you’ll  hear  him  quoted,  paraphrased,  and  parodied  wherever  you  go.  His 
[characters  and  themes  are  timeless.  That,  along  with  the  astounding  beauty  of  his  language,  is  why 
! Shakespeare  remains  in  many  people’s  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  English  language. 


Image  Credits 


aside:  a short  speech  that  is  heard  only  by  the 
audience  and  not  by  any  of  the  other  characters 
in  a play 


black  humour:  humour  derived  from  seemingly 
grim  topics  such  as  death  or  disease 


comic  relief:  humour  designed  to  ease  the 
tension  in  an  otherwise  serious  context 


motif:  a recurring  theme  or  image 

pathos:  the  quality  that  rouses  in  observers  a 
sense  of  pity  and  compassion 

soliloquy:  a speech  given  by  a character  alone 
on  stage— or,  at  least,  unheard  by  other 
characters— expressing  his  or  her  thoughts  and 
feelings 


dramatic  purpose:  the  precise  purpose  served 
by  each  scene  in  a play— for  instance,  to 
develop  plot,  reveal  theme,  or  create  suspense 


uggested  De<spon<ses 
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turning  point:  a tense  moment  in  a play  when 
the  protagonist’s  fortune  takes  a turn  for  the 
worse  and  begins  to  decline 


1.  The  word  Renaissance  is  French  for  rebirth.  This  period  in  European  history  was  a time  of  renewed 
interest  in  literature,  classical  learning,  and  the  arts,  which  had  been  largely  neglected  during  the 
previous  centuries. 

2.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  You  could  research  the  terms  “Elizabethan  Age,”  “Elizabeth  I,”  or 
“Renaissance  and  England.” 

3.  a.  Elizabeth  I inherited  the  throne  after  her  younger  half-brother  died  in  1553,  and  her  elder  sister 

Mary  died  in  1558.  Elizabeth’s  father,  Henry  Vlll,  had  died  in  1547. 

b.  In  1588,  the  King  of  Spain  decided  to  attack  England.  Elizabeth  was  able  to  gather  forces  to 
defeat  the  much  larger  Spanish  force.  Luckily  (for  England) , a terrible  storm  destroyed  part  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  fleet,  known  as  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  event  established  England  as  a 
sea  power  that  was  able  to  protect  itself.  It  helped  create  the  security  that  was  needed  for 
English  commerce  and  culture  to  flourish. 

c.  Elizabeth  I never  married.  Before  her  death  in  1603,  Elizabeth  1 decided  that  King  James  VI  of 
Scotland  should  succeed  her  and  become  James  I of  England.  His  reign  was  known  as  the 
Jacobean  Age  [James  in  Latin  is  Jacobus].  When  James  inherited  the  throne,  England  and 
Scotland  were  united  under  one  monarch. 


Appendix  95 
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4.  The  Globe  Theatre  didn’t  have  modern  lighting  and  sound  equipment.  Plays  were  performed  in  the 
afternoon,  so  the  atmosphere  had  to  be  created  through  the  words  spoken  by  the  actors  rather  than 
through  artificial  lighting  and  elaborate  sets.  Sound  effects  were  limited  and,  in  the  open  air,  actors 
had  a difficult  time  making  themselves  heard  at  a distance.  As  an  open-air  theatre,  the  Globe  was 
used  only  during  good  weather  in  the  summer.  A flag  was  flown  over  the  theatre  to  signal  that  a 
play  would  be  performed  that  day. 

5.  Because  the  Globe’s  stage  extended  into  the  audience  (sometimes  called  a thrust  stage  or  an  apron 
stage],  the  people  were  close  to  the  actors.  Even  the  gentry  sitting  in  the  galleries  were  relatively 
close  to  the  stage.  The  design  of  the  theatre  and  stage  fostered  an  intimacy  between  actors  and 
audience  and  encouraged  audience  participation  in  the  form  of  cheers  and  jeers. 

While  you  may  be  more  familiar  with  today’s  proscenium-arch  stage  with  its  curtain  and  framed 
structure,  the  thrust  stage  of  Shakespeare’s  day  has  made  quite  a comeback  in  recent  years.  If  you 
ever  get  a chance  to  see  a play — especially  a Shakespeare  play — on  this  sort  of  stage,  take 
advantage  of  it.  You’ll  be  in  for  a real  experience. 

6.  Here  are  some  things  that  you  might  expect  from  each  of  these  types  of  plays: 


Comedies 

• dimieA^  aJmdi 

• kofyfuf, 

• foolish  pranks,  magical  events 

• plots  often  based  on  mistaken  identity 

• comic  characters  and  ribald  humour 

Histories 

• stories  about  important  events  or  the  reigns  of  past  kings 

• battles  and  power  struggles 

• historical  facts  (sometimes  changed  for  dramatic  effect) 

Tragedies 

• stories  about  terrible  deeds  that  had  to  be  avenged 

• tales  in  which  the  main  characters  (generally  important  men) 
suffered  from  a flaw  in  their  personalities  (for  example,  too  much 
ambition,  too  much  trust,  too  little  rational  thinking,  too  much 
rational  thinking) 

• stories  in  which,  in  the  end,  the  main  characters  usually  achieve 
revenge  but  die  in  the  process  (along  with  several  other 
characters) 
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' 7.  Shakespeare’s  imagery  helped  the  audience  visualize  the  people,  places,  and  events  that  occurred 

' on  stage.  For  example,  an  army  on  Shakespeare’s  stage  might  be  represented  by  a few  actors 

I dressed  as  soldiers;  a battle  might  be  represented  by  a few  actors  fighting.  Thus,  the  powerful 

imagery  enabled  the  audience  to  imagine  what  was  missing  from  the  stage.  Today,  of  course,  people 
i who  write  for  movies  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  audiences  will  actually  see  the  battles,  the  landscape, 

I the  weather,  and  anything  else  the  films’  directors  want  to  show  viewers. 

' 8.  As  the  discussion  on  the  CD  suggests,  there  are  many  missing  pieces  in  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  For 

1 example,  why  have  so  few  documents  about  him  been  found?  And  why  are  there  no  documents  in 
I his  own  handwriting?  Why  do  his  signatures  look  as  though  he  was  illiterate?  Why  does  his  will 
have  no  reference  to  books  or  plays?  How  did  he  learn  so  much  about  so  many  things  if  he  was 
! poorly  educated?  Why  did  no  celebration  of  his  life  and  work  occur  in  1616  when  he  died?  Why 
were  the  people  of  Stratford  apparently  unaware  that  a great  writer  lived  in  their  midst? 

I Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Actors  convey  emotion  as  they  say  their  lines  in  a play.  They  make  decisions  about  how  the  lines 
should  be  spoken  (seriously,  ironically,  angrily,  jokingly,  bitterly,  proudly,  and  so  on).  The  vocal 
I expressions  used  by  the  actors  along  with  their  interpretations  of  the  lines  should  help  you 
I understand  the  play.  As  you  listen  to  Macbeth,  you’ll  likely  notice  places  where  the  lines  could  be 

spoken  in  a variety  of  tones.  Think  about  the  actors’  choices  as  you  listen  to  a recording  or  watch  a 
film. 

I 2.  Because  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  relatively  few  stage  directions  and  Shakespeare  left  no  notes  for 
I future  directors,  all  productions  of  the  plays  depend  heavily  on  their  directors’  ideas.  When  you  see 
I a video,  you’re  seeing  a director’s  interpretation  of  the  play.  One  of  the  films  of  Macbeth,  for 

I example,  implies  that  Ross,  one  of  the  Scottish  noblemen,  is  supporting  Macbeth,  though  generally 

i all  the  Scottish  thanes  are  shown  to  oppose  him.  You’ll  also  see  a variety  of  interpretations  of  the 

character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  witches,  too,  present  a challenge  for  directors  and  are  depicted  in  a 
variety  of  imaginative  ways.  Seeing  a film  of  a Shakespearean  drama  can  be  helpful  and 
entertaining,  but  you  may  not  be  seeing  the  play  the  way  that  Shakespeare  envisioned  it — or  the 
way  you  envision  it! 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

All  of  these  sentences  need  corrections.  Here  are  the  corrected  versions: 

1.  The  bacon  sizzling  in  the  kitchen  smelled  really  good. 

2.  Honestly,  Officer,  I didn’t  see  any  sign. 

: 3.  I called  her  only  a few  minutes  ago. 

i 4.  The  team  played  well,  but  they  lost  in  the  last  minute  of  the  game. 

I 5.  The  dentist  in  this  town  is  richer  than  the  lawyer. 

I 6.  Kelly  learns  math  more  easily  than  I do. 

I 7.  Kaleb  had  barely  finished  his  test  when  the  bell  rang. 

8.  Maria  felt  bad  about  her  rude  remark. 

9.  Who  is  the  older — you  or  your  sister? 

, If,  after  checking  in  your  handbook,  any  of  these  sentences  still  isn’t  clear  to  you,  ask  your  teacher  for 
' a fuller  explanation. 


Section  2;  Lesson  1 


1.  The  opening  scene  of  any  drama  is  an  important  one  (as  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  a story).  Here 
are  some  things  you  might  have  considered: 

a.  This  scene  takes  place  upon  the  heath  (deserted  wasteland)  where  the  battle  is  occurring.  The 
stage  itself  should  reflect  the  barren  land — perhaps  a few  rocks  and  low  shrubs  but  generally 
featureless.  You  could  also  have  dead  or  wounded  soldiers  lying  on  the  stage. 

b.  If  you  look  at  some  films  of  various  productions  of  Macbeth,  you’ll  see  the  witches  depicted  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Many  people  believe  that  the  witches  of  the  past  were  probably  outcasts  of 
society,  possibly  because  they  were  handicapped  in  some  way.  They  were  likely  pitiful  creatures 
living  on  the  fringes  of  society.  Macbeth’s  witches  certainly  reflect  the  image  of  evil  creatures 
with  magical  powers. 

c.  Although  this  scene  takes  place  early  in  the  day,  you’d  probably  want  to  create  a dreary 
atmosphere.  In  a modern  theatre,  you  could  create  a sense  of  gloom  through  the  lighting.  You 
might  also  want  to  use  artificial  fog  to  suggest  mist  or  smoke.  As  well,  you  might  want  to  use 
some  special  effects  to  create  the  sounds  of  the  battle  in  the  background. 

2.  Since  “fair  is  foul”  to  the  witches,  they  would  likely  consider  the  truth  (a  kind  of  fairness  or  beauty) 
to  be  foul.  It  seems  likely  that  lies,  which  are  foul,  would  be  fair  to  them. 

3.  Here’s  an  example  of  a paradoxical  advertising  slogan:  “Our  elevators  won’t  let  you  down.”  And 
here’s  a paradoxical  line  from  a song:  “I  love  you  so  much  I have  to  let  you  go.”  You’re  also 
probably  familiar  with  the  line  “.  . . be  cruel  to  be  kind.” 

How  many  ideas  did  you  come  up  with? 

4.  Macbeth  is  revealed  to  be  a mighty  warrior.  The  soldier  regards  Macbeth  as  a hero  who,  ignoring 
his  own  safety,  killed  the  rebel  Macdonwald  and,  along  with  Banquo,  defeated  the  invaders  from 
Norway.  Clearly,  Macbeth  isn’t  a commander  who  gives  orders  from  the  rear;  instead,  he  inspires 
his  troops  by  personal  example. 

5.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  will  be  executed.  His  title  (along  with  the  property  that  accompanies  it)  will 
be  given  to  Macbeth  in  honour  of  Macbeth’s  great  victory. 

6.  Here  is  an  example  of  an  allusion  that  you  may  have  noticed: 

Or  memorize  [be  as  memorable  as]  another  Golgotha.  (Line  44) 

Golgotha  is  known  as  the  place  where  Christ  was  executed.  This  line  implies  that  the  place  where 
Macbeth  won  the  battle  will  become  another  famous  place  of  bloodshed. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  The  witches  say  Banquo  is  “Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater”  and  “Not  so  happy,  yet  much 
happier.” 
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b.  Banquo  will  never  be  king  himself,  but  his  descendants  will  be  kings.  Macbeth  will  himself 
reign,  but  his  line  will  be  cut  off  and  he  won’t  begin  a family  dynasty.  Presumably,  Banquo’s 
happiness,  then,  will  be  found  in  the  future  success  of  his  family  line. 

2.  Banquo’s  speech  can  be  paraphrased  like  this:  the  forces  of  evil  (for  example,  the  witches,  the  devil) 
will  often  appear  to  be  on  our  side.  They’ll  help  us  in  small  ways  (“trifles”)  in  order  to  gain  our 
confidence.  Before  we  know  it,  they’ve  trapped  (“betrayed”)  us  into  committing  acts  that  will  lead 
to  devastating  results  (“deepest  consequence”). 

In  other  words,  Banquo  is  warning  Macbeth  not  to  trust  the  witches.  Most  people  tend  to  welcome 
advice  that  tells  them  what  they  want  to  hear.  On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  resent  advice  that 
is  unsolicited  or  contradicts  what  they  believe.  Does  Macbeth  appear  to  take  Banquo’s  warning 
seriously? 

3.  Did  you  relay  to  Macbeth  what  you  learned  of  the  witches  in  Scene  1?  Do  you  think  Macbeth  would 
listen  to  advice  even  if  he  knew  about  the  witches’  theme  song  (“Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair”)? 

4.  Macbeth  wants  to  know  how  the  witches  obtained  their  knowledge:  “Say  from  whence  / You  owe 
this  strange  intelligence?”  But  he  may  also  want  to  know  how  these  prophecies  will  come  true. 

5.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  had  been  executed  after  confessing  his  guilt  and  imploring  Duncan’s  pardon. 

6.  a.  Duncan  announces  that  he’s  naming  Malcolm  to  be  his  successor. 

b.  This  announcement  causes  tension  because  it  seems  that  Macbeth’s  desire  to  become  king  has 
been  thwarted.  Now  his  hope  has  been  dashed,  and  Macbeth  knows  that  if  he  wants  to  rule, 
he’ll  have  to  murder  Duncan.  Thus,  Shakespeare  arouses  suspense:  what  will  Macbeth  do  now? 

7.  Macbeth’s  aside  reveals  his  frustration  and  his  need  to  conceal  his  true  feelings  about  this 
announcement  and  about  his  plans:  “Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires.” 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  You  may  have  observed  that  Lady  Macbeth  seems  to  love  her  husband  and  to  long  for  his 
advancement,  yet  she  thinks  that  he’s  too  good  a person  (“too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness”) 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  He’s  ambitious,  but  not  enough  to  let  the  end  justify  the 
means.  He  insists  on  behaving  honestly  (“wouldst  not  play  false”),  yet  he  would  be  happy  enough 
to  accept  the  rewards  of  dishonesty.  Lady  Macbeth  seems  to  be  very  shrewd  in  her  judgements  and 
very  determined:  “Hie  thee  hither,  / That  1 may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear.”  She  wants  the 
opportunity  to  lecture  him  about  his  hesitancy  and  convince  him  to  act. 

2.  Writers  for  films  have  other  methods  available  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  their  characters.  No  doubt 
you’ve  seen  many  scenes  where  the  camera  focuses  on  a character’s  face  in  repose  while  his  or  her 
voice  can  be  heard  expressing  ideas  and  feelings  as  though  the  character  were  thinking  aloud  (a 
variation  on  the  soliloquy,  in  fact).  Another  technique  you’ve  likely  seen  is  the  close-up  shot  of 
something  a character  is  writing — for  instance,  a letter  or  diary  entry.  Or  perhaps  the  character  is 
shown  writing  while  his  or  her  voice  can  be  heard  saying  aloud  the  thoughts  being  written  down. 


Probably  the  main  reason  why  today’s  film  writers  seldom  use  soliloquies  is  that  most  movies  strive 
for  a sense  of  realism.  Interestingly,  sometimes— though  not  often — directors  will  deliberately 
disrupt  the  realistic  feeling  they  create  by  having  a character  face  the  camera  and  speak  directly  to 
the  audience  in  a modern-day  soliloquy.  Perhaps  the  other  characters  will  “freeze”  while  this  is 
happening — a technique,  by  the  way,  that  works  well  on  the  stage,  too. 

3.  This  soliloquy,  which  is  briefly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  messenger,  is  filled  with 
powerful  imagery.  Here  are  a few  examples  that  you  may  have  selected: 

• The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements. 

• Come  you  spirits 

. . . unsex  me  here, 

And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty! 

• Come  to  my  woman’s  breasts. 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall 

• Come,  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 

That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes 

4.  She  asks  the  “spirits  / That  tend  on  mortal  thought”  to  “unsex”  her;  in  other  words,  she  wants  to 
lose  all  the  so-called  feminine  qualities  that  might  keep  her  from  achieving  her  goal.  (Remember,  in 
Shakespeare’s  day,  society  had  stricter  views  on  what  was  considered  appropriate  behaviour  for  a 
woman.)  She  seems  to  want  almost  to  be  unhuman — to  be  full  of  “direst  cruelty”  and  “gall”;  to 
have  blood  so  “thick”  that  she’s  unable  to  feel  any  remorse  for  her  actions. 

5.  This  speech  is  based  on  emotion,  not  reason.  Lady  Macbeth  presents  no  reasonable  argument  about 
why  Duncan  is  unworthy  to  be  king  and  why  Macbeth  would  be  a better  king.  She  simply  begs  for 
the  courage  to  carry  out  a murder  so  that  her  husband  can  achieve  his  ambition— and  she  can 
become  Scotland’s  queen. 

6.  Macbeth  still  seems  uncertain  about  this  plan  to  kill  Duncan.  He  says,  “We  will  speak  further.” 

Does  he  want  more  time  to  think,  or  does  he  need  more  persuasion? 

7.  The  motif  of  deception  occurs  several  times  in  Act  1.  Macdonwald  and  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  both 
deceived  Duncan.  In  particular,  Duncan  says  of  Cawdor,  “He  was  a gentleman  on  whom  I built,  / 

An  absolute  trust.”  Look  for  this  motif  throughout  the  next  acts. 

8.  Duncan  compliments  Lady  Macbeth,  calling  her  “honour’d  hostess”  and  “fair  and  noble.”  These 
words  affirm  Duncan’s  trust  in  Macbeth  and  his  wife. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  4 


1.  Unlike  Lady  Macbeth’s  emotional  soliloquy  in  Scene  5,  Macbeth  is  extremely  rational  as  he  thinks 
about  the  killing  of  Duncan.  He  analyses  Duncan’s  kingly  qualities  and  the  likely  consequences  of 
killing  the  king.  He  thinks  about  his  own  motive  for  the  murder.  The  decision  that  Macbeth  makes 
at  the  end  of  his  speech  is  based  on  reason,  not  emotion. 

2.  Macbeth  first  recognizes  that  a violent  act,  such  as  the  murder  of  a king,  has  consequences  and  will 
likely  lead  to  more  violence  when  Duncan’s  supporters  seek  revenge.  Next,  Macbeth  states  that 
Duncan  trusts  him  because  he,  Macbeth,  is  both  his  relative  and  his  loyal  subject.  As  well,  Macbeth 
is  the  king’s  host  whose  duties  include  protecting  the  king,  not  harming  him.  Finally,  Macbeth 
knows  that  Duncan  is  a virtuous  man  and  a good  king.  To  murder  such  a man  would  invite 
retribution. 

3.  Macbeth  acknowledges  that  his  only  motive  is  “vaulting  ambition.”  He’s  also  aware  that  too  much 
ambition  causes  self-destruction:  “ambition  . . . o’erleaps  itself  / And  falls  on  the  other.” 

4.  Macbeth  has  concluded  that  it’s  foolish  to  kill  the  king:  “We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this 
business.” 

5.  In  these  lines,  Macbeth  notes  that  Duncan  has  honoured  him  lately  (by  giving  him  the  title  of 
Thane  of  Cawdor)  and  that  Macbeth  has  gained  much  respect  from  the  other  nobles,  no  doubt  as  a 
result  of  his  prowess  on  the  battlefield.  Macbeth  is  reluctant  to  lose  the  respect  of  his  peers  by  a 
treacherous  act. 

6.  Shakespeare  shows  Macbeth  to  be  an  intelligent,  rational  person  as  well  as  a man  with  a 
conscience.  At  this  point,  Macbeth,  though  definitely  ambitious,  is  shown  to  be  essentially  a good 
man. 

7.  In  her  first  speech.  Lady  Macbeth  ridicules  her  husband.  “Was  the  hope  drunk?”  she  taunts 
Macbeth.  She  compares  him  to  the  “cat  i’  the  adage”  (proverb)  who  wants  to  eat  fish  but  doesn’t 
want  to  get  its  feet  wet.  She  wonders  if  he  is  “afeard”  that  he  might  have  to  follow  through  in  an 
“act  and  valour”  on  his  brave  “desire.”  In  other  words,  she  seems  to  be  asking  her  husband,  “Are 
you  all  talk  and  no  action?” 

In  her  second  speech,  she  challenges  Macbeth.  When  he  “durst”  (dared)  to  kill  the  king,  he  was  a 
man,  she  tells  him.  When  the  opportunity  was  not  right  to  kill  Duncan  (“Nor  time  nor  place  / Did 
then  adhere”),  he  was  all  in  favour  of  killing  him.  He  would  be  “so  much  more  the  man”  if  he 
carried  through  his  “hope”  (killing  the  king).  But  to  think  of  backing  down  now  “does  unmake” 
him  in  her  eyes.  She  would  rather  kill  her  own  child  (“dash’d  the  brains  out”)  than  back  out  of 
such  a promise  as  he  is  attempting  to  do. 

In  her  third  speech.  Lady  Macbeth  reassures  her  husband  that  all  will  go  as  planned.  She  realizes 
that  Macbeth  isn’t  afraid  to  kill  Duncan;  he’s  afraid  of  being  caught.  She  reassures  him  that  their 
plan  will  work  (“we’ll  not  fail”).  It’s  her  plan  as  much  as  anything  that  convinces  Macbeth.  Duncan 
is  tired  from  his  long  day  of  travel  and  the  feast  put  on  by  Macbeth;  he’ll  sleep  soundly.  His  room  is 
guarded  by  two  chamberlains,  but  Lady  Macbeth  will  put  sleeping  potions  in  their  drinks;  they 
won’t  hear  a thing.  In  fact,  through  their  inattention,  they’ll  be  suspected  of  having  conspired  to 
commit  the  murder. 


Section  2:  Lesson  5 


1.  The  night  is  very  dark.  There  are  no  stars  in  the  sky.  It’s  as  if  the  stars  can’t  bear  to  watch  what’s 
about  to  happen. 

2.  Banquo  is  willing  to  discuss  the  witches’  prophecies  with  Macbeth,  but  he  makes  clear  that  he  will 
do  nothing  dishonourable:  “So  I lose  none  [honour]  / In  seeking  to  augment  [my  honour].”  Clearly, 
Banquo  is  a more  honourable  man  than  Macbeth. 

3.  Your  first  challenge  will  be  to  decide  whether  you  want  to  show  a real  dagger  or  simply  have 
Macbeth  talking  to  an  imaginary  one.  Which  do  you  think  will  be  more  effective?  No  doubt,  you’ll 
want  a sinister  set  (grey  stone  castle  walls,  dark  passages,  a flickering  torch  perhaps)  and 
suspenseful  music. 

You  may  have  written  a good  deal  for  your  response  to  this  question,  depending  on  how  much 
detail  you  went  into.  Filmmakers  have  to  make  many  decisions  of  this  sort  for  every  scene  they 
shoot.  It  can  be  very  challenging— but  a lot  of  fun,  too. 

4.  Macbeth  could  deliver  this  famous  soliloquy  in  a variety  of  ways.  For  example,  he  could  sound 
calm,  tense,  frightened,  or  even  demented.  What  do  you  think  his  state  of  mind  is  as  he  gets  ready 
to  do  this  terrible  deed?  If  you  can,  listen  to  a recording  of  this  speech,  or  watch  this  scene  on  a 
film.  Then  ask  yourself  whether  you  agree  with  the  directors’  choices. 

In  a play  like  Macbeth,  having  been  performed  so  many  times  over  the  years,  actors  always  struggle 
to  bring  something  new  to  their  interpretations.  A good  actor  can  make  scripted  words  sound 
altogether  different  from  the  way  another  actor  might  deliver  them,  but  it  takes  a lot  of  thought  and 
effort. 

5.  Perhaps  Shakespeare  chose  to  have  the  murder  take  place  offstage  to  increase  suspense.  “What  is 
going  on?”  Lady  Macbeth  wonders.  Will  they  be  discovered?  The  confused  noises  from  offstage  (Are 
they  made  by  the  King?  the  chamberlains?  Macbeth?)  also  add  to  the  tension. 

Another  reason  that  Shakespeare  has  the  murder  take  place  offstage  is  likely  that  he  doesn’t  want 
Macbeth’s  treachery  to  be  emphasized  at  this  point.  Instead,  Shakespeare  seems  more  interested  in 
portraying  Macbeth  as  a guilt-ridden  man  who  realizes  he’s  made  a terrible  mistake. 

It’s  also  fairly  difficult  to  represent  such  a murder  effectively  on  stage.  However,  using  special 
effects,  a film  can  realistically  show  virtually  anything.  Do  you  think  that  there’s  anything  to  be 
gained  by  showing  this  violent  murder?  How  do  you  think  the  audience’s  attitude  toward  Macbeth’s 
character  would  change  if  they  saw  the  murder  rather  than  simply  heard  about  it? 

6.  a.  Macbeth  seems  completely  distraught  when  he  emerges  from  Duncan’s  chamber.  He’s  tense, 

filled  with  guilt,  and  fearful  of  sounds  and  discovery  while  Duncan’s  blood  remains  on  his 
hands. 

b.  As  a warrior,  Macbeth  has  obviously  killed  many  men  in  battle  and  seen  a great  deal  of  blood. 
However,  it’s  unlikely  that  he  has  ever  murdered  an  old  man  in  his  sleep — and  certainly  he’s 
never  killed  a king!  Macbeth’s  reaction  to  the  murder  is  that  of  a conscience-stricken  man,  not 
an  evil  one.  Macbeth  experiences  no  feeling  of  triumph  or  victory  here;  instead,  he’s  filled  with 
shock,  fear,  and  guilt. 
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7.  Here  is  some  of  the  most  vivid  imagery  in  this  scene: 

What  hands  are  here?  Ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes! 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red. 

Can  you  imagine  the  green  seas  turning  red  as  Macbeth  attempts  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  hands? 
This  hyperbole  emphasizes  not  only  the  blood  from  this  murder  but  the  blood  that’s  bound  to  flow 
in  the  subsequent  power  struggle. 

8.  In  contrast  to  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth  controls  her  emotions.  She  urges  her  husband  not  to  think 
about  the  murder  (“These  deeds  must  not  be  thought  / After  these  ways;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad.”) 
and  tries  to  calm  him:  “Go  get  some  water,  / And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.”  When 
she  realizes  that  he  has  inadvertently  carried  the  daggers  out  with  him  and  he  refuses  to  go  again 
into  Duncan’s  chamber,  she  scornfully  takes  the  daggers  into  the  room  herself.  The  murder  has 
devastated  Macbeth,  but  apparently  Lady  Macbeth  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  What  does  her  reaction 
say  about  her  conscience? 

9.  Macbeth  has  forgotten  to  leave  the  daggers  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  beside  the  sleeping 
chamberlains.  Lady  Macbeth  solves  the  problem  by  taking  the  daggers  into  the  room  herself.  She 
even  dips  them  anew  into  Duncan’s  blood  and  then  wipes  some  on  the  grooms  so  that  people  will 
think  they’re  guilty. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  The  porter  and  his  friends  have  been  celebrating  the  king’s  visit,  but  the  audience  knows  that  the 
king  has  been  murdered.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  be  mourning  rather  than  celebrating,  but, 
of  course,  the  porter  doesn’t  know  that. 

2.  The  porter’s  speech  creates  some  suspense  as  the  audience  wonders  who  is  at  the  door  and  how 
Duncan’s  murder  will  be  discovered.  The  porter’s  speech  also  achieves  the  practical  purpose  of 
allowing  the  actors  who  play  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  the  time  to  clean  the  blood  off  their  hands 
and  change  their  clothing. 

Did  you  think  of  any  other  possible  reasons? 

3.  a.  Macduff  seems  genuinely  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the  king’s  bloody  body.  His  words  show  that 

he’s  a loyal  supporter  of  the  king. 

b.  Macduff  is  reluctant  to  discuss  the  murder  in  front  of  a “gentle  lady”  like  Lady  Macbeth.  He 
seems  to  be  a gentleman — but  perhaps  not  a very  astute  judge  of  character. 

c.  Macduff’s  words  to  Lady  Macbeth  are  ironic  because  the  audience  knows  that  she’s  anything 
but  gentle  and  weak. 


4.  a.  Macbeth  murders  the  king’s  two  grooms  (personal  servants). 

b.  He  claims  it  was  outrage  and  his  great  love  for  Duncan  that  caused  him  to  kill  the  grooms  in  a 
fury. 

c.  Obviously,  Macbeth  knows  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Scottish  thanes  that  the 
grooms  have  killed  the  king.  If  accused  of  the  murder,  they  would  protest  their  innocence,  and 
they  had  no  motive  for  the  murder.  Certainly,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  that  the  king’s  servants,  no 
matter  how  drunk,  would  kill  their  master  and  then  go  to  bed  covered  in  blood  and  holding  the 
daggers.  Clearly,  Macbeth  doesn’t  want  to  give  them  the  chance  to  plead  their  case  or  to  be 
questioned. 

5.  Ross  says  that  the  day  is  as  dark  as  night  and  that  Duncan’s  horses  have  gone  wild  and  eaten  each 
other.  The  Old  Man  says  that  a mousing  owl  killed  a falcon  (probably  a metaphor  for  Macbeth 
killing  Duncan). 

6.  Macduff  reports  that  Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king’s  two  sons,  have  fled;  as  a result,  they  are 
suspected  of  killing  their  own  father.  Macbeth  has  been  appointed  king  and  has  gone  to  Scone  to  be 
crowned. 

7.  Macduff  refuses  to  go  with  the  other  thanes  to  Scone  for  the  coronation  of  Macbeth.  Instead,  he 
plans  to  return  home  to  his  castle  at  Fife. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Banquo  refers  to  the  “weird  women.”  He  also  ponders  the  prophecies  made  to  himself:  “If  there 
come  truth  from  them  . . . May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well  / And  set  me  up  in  hope?”  Perhaps 
Banquo  believes  that  if  he  remains  silent  about  his  suspicions,  the  prophecy  that  his  descendents 
will  become  kings  will  come  true. 

2.  Macbeth  fears  Banquo  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  witches  have  prophesied  that  Banquo’s 
descendents  will  become  kings.  Second,  Macbeth  fears  Banquo’s  “royalty  of  nature”  because  he 
knows  that  Banquo  is  an  honourable  man:  “He  hath  a wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour.” 

3.  Macbeth  challenges  their  manliness.  He  uses  an  analogy,  comparing  men  to  dogs.  Just  as  there  are 
many  types  of  dogs,  there  are  many  types  of  men.  He  asks  them  whether  they  have  the  courage  to 
rise  about  their  lowly  place  (“station  in  the  file”)  and  take  their  fate  into  their  own  hands  by  killing 
Banquo.  Ironically,  Lady  Macbeth  used  a similar  challenge  on  her  husband  in  Act  1,  Scene  7,  when 
she  accused  Macbeth  of  being  too  cowardly  to  kill  the  king. 

4.  a.  Lady  Macbeth’s  words  suggest  that  she’s  dissatisfied  and  depressed. 

b.  She  believes  that  nothing  has  been  gained  by  their  efforts  because  no  joy  has  come  from  them. 
She  suggests  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  victim  (like  Duncan)  than  the  unhappy  perpetrators. 

c.  Macbeth  echoes  these  sentiments  when  he  says,  “better  be  with  the  dead,  / Whom  we,  to  gain 
our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace,  / Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  / In  restless  ecstasy.” 
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5.  Duncan  may  be  dead,  but  at  least  he’s  at  peace.  His  mind  isn’t  tortured  like  Macbeth’s;  his  sleep 
isn’t  restless  and  plagued  by  nightmares.  Nothing  can  trouble  Duncan  now,  whereas  everything 
troubles  Macbeth. 

6.  Perhaps  Macbeth  is  concerned  that  his  wife  will  protest  if  he  tells  her  he’s  going  to  kill  Banquo. 
Once  the  killing  is  done,  she’ll  realize  that  it  was  necessary  and  “applaud  the  deed.”  Or  he  may  see 
how  worried  his  wife  is,  and  he  may  simply  be  trying  to  protect  her  innocence  as  long  as  possible. 
What  do  you  think? 

7.  Fleance  has  escaped. 

8.  Fleance’s  escape  moves  the  plot  along  and  increases  suspense  in  the  play.  Moreover,  the  audience 
realizes  that  the  witches’  prophecy  to  Banquo  will  likely  come  true. 

9.  It  seems  likely  that  Macbeth  will  be  very  upset.  As  long  as  Fleance  is  alive,  the  second  half  of  the 
witches’  prophecy  can  come  true. 

10.  Since  Macbeth  killed  Duncan’s  grooms  to  keep  them  from  talking,  he  may  want  to  dispose  of 
Banquo’s  murderers  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  murderers  may  be  useful  to  do  other  evil 
deeds.  As  you  read  Act  4,  you’ll  find  this  question  answered  in  part  for  you. 

11.  a.  Supposedly,  Banquo  and  Fleance  are  returning  to  the  castle  on  horseback,  but  they  walk  as 

they  approach  the  castle.  The  stage  must  be  quite  dark  so  that  Banquo  and  Fleance  don’t  see 
this  ambush  but  light  enough  so  that  the  audience  can  see  what’s  happening.  Banquo’s  death 
and  Fleance’s  escape  must  be  portrayed  realistically. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Since  Banquo  is  an  experienced  warrior,  he  must  either  be  taken  by 

complete  surprise  or  he  must  be  attacked  by  two  men.  Some  directors  have  Banquo  putting  up 
a valiant  fight  to  enable  his  son  to  escape.  How  would  you  stage  this  scene? 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  have  the  ghost  sitting  in  a high-backed  chair  with  his  back  to 
Macbeth  and  his  face  hidden.  Did  you  think  of  another  idea? 

2.  When  the  ghost  of  Banquo  appears,  Macbeth  shouts,  “Thou  canst  not  say  I did  it.”  The  guests  may 
wonder  what  Macbeth  “did.”  Later,  Macbeth  states,  “If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send  / 
Those  we  bury  back,  our  monuments  / Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.”  The  guests  might  ask 
themselves  who  it  was  Macbeth  buried.  And  what  is  all  this  talk  about  ghosts  “With  twenty  mortal 
murders  on  their  crowns”?  To  hear  him  speak,  the  guests  might  think  Macbeth  has  good  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  ghosts. 

3.  The  guests  at  Macbeth’s  banquet  include  most  of  the  powerful  thanes  of  the  realm.  Macbeth’s 
emotional  outburst  and  wild  words  have  confirmed  what  these  thanes  already  suspected — that 
Macbeth  has  much  to  hide  and  much  to  feel  guilty  about.  In  this  banquet  scene,  Macbeth  loses  the 
confidence  of  the  men  whose  support  he  needs  the  most. 


4.  The  next  morning,  Macbeth  will  go  and  see  the  witches.  He  must  know  what  his  future  holds 
(‘T  am  bent  to  know,  / By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.”} 

5.  Shakespeare  emphasizes  the  unusual  nature  of  the  witches  by  having  them  express  themselves  in 
an  unusual  way.  Most  of  this  play  is  written  in  blank  verse— unrhymed  poetry  with  a regular 
rhythm  of  five  stressed  syllables  in  each  line  (as  you  should  recall).  The  witches’  speeches  are 
distinctly  different  because  they  speak  in  rhymed  lines  with  a rhythm  of  four  stressed  syllables  in 
each  line.  This  even  rhythm  suits  a chorus  chanting  an  incantation.  (The  porter  in  Act  2,  Scene  3,  is 
also  an  unusual  character  in  this  play.  How  does  Shakespeare  set  apart  his  speech?) 

6.  The  imagery  in  the  witches’  speeches  is  dark  and  evil,  and  their  chanting  is  spell-binding;  it 
mesmerizes  the  audience.  Since  the  witches  are  such  fascinating  creatures,  some  directors  no  doubt 
include  this  scene  because  they  know  it  will  appeal  to  their  audience. 

7.  Malcolm  has  the  support  of  the  English.  An  army  of  soldiers  from  the  northern  part  of  England  is 
being  raised  under  the  leadership  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

8.  Lennox  hopes  that  Malcolm  will  soon  return  to  Scotland  and  free  the  country  from  “a  hand 
accursed.” 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  This  is  a difficult  question.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought  here.  One  is  that  people  should  be 
faithful  to  the  original  words  of  the  play  regardless  of  how  distasteful  they  may  sound  today.  It’s 
dishonest,  supporters  of  this  viewpoint  say,  to  whitewash  history  and  pretend  that  people  never 
spoke  and  thought  this  way.  The  other  school  of  thought  is  that  there’s  no  harm  to  the  integrity  of 
the  play  to  delete  or  change  a few  lines,  as  leaving  them  in  could  be  insulting  and  hurtful  to  many 
people. 

There’s  no  doubt  that  language  that  insults  people  of  specific  ethnic  or  religious  groups  is 
distasteful  and  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  honest  to  continuously  rewrite  the  works  of  authors 
to  comply  with  ever-changing  public  standards?  If  this  were  to  be  done  consistently,  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  like  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  might  never  be 
performed  because  they  don’t  reflect  today’s  standards  of  gender  and  ethnic  equality.  The  important 
thing  here  is  to  remember  the  context  in  which  the  play  was  written. 

2.  The  armed  head  symbolizes  Macbeth’s  coming  conflict  with  Macduff.  The  bloody  child  most  likely 
represents  the  child  who  was  not  born  of  woman.  The  crowned  child  holding  a tree  represents  the 
youthful  Malcolm  who  will  become  king  only  when  he  can  make  an  entire  forest  (Birnam  Wood) 
move  against  Macbeth. 

3.  Macbeth  believes  that  the  witches  have  assured  him  of  his  continuing  power.  Although  they’ve 
warned  him  about  the  Thane  of  Fife  (Macduff),  they’ve  also  persuaded  him  that  no  one  born  of 
woman  will  be  able  to  harm  him  and  that  he’ll  never  be  defeated  until  Birnam  forest  moves  up 
Duninsane  hill.  Those  predictions  restore  his  confidence,  which  is  exactly  what  the  witches  want. 

4.  Macbeth  can  find  no  positive  interpretation  in  the  parade  of  kings.  The  ghost  of  Banquo  points 
them  out  as  his  descendants.  Eight  of  them  pass  by,  and  the  eighth  holds  a mirror  suggesting  that 
the  line  of  Banquo’s  descendents  stretches  to  eternity. 
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5.  Ironically,  it’s  Macbeth  himself  who  trusts  and  believes  in  the  witches. 

6.  a.  Lennox  tells  Macbeth  that  Macduff  has  fled  to  England. 

b.  Macbeth  plans  a surprise  attack  on  Macduff’s  castle.  He  will  kill  Macduff’s  wife,  children,  and 
relatives. 

Section  3:  Lesson  5 

1.  Lady  Macduff  believes  it  was  “madness”  for  Macduff  to  flee  and  leave  his  castle  and  everyone  in  it 
exposed  to  attack.  “Fear”  rather  than  “wisdom”  made  him  go. 

2.  It  seems  that  Shakespeare  may  want  the  audience  to  get  to  know  these  characters  in  preparation  for 
what  is  to  happen  later  in  the  scene.  From  this  conversation,  the  audience  gets  the  impression  that 
Lady  Macduff  is  a warm,  likeable  person  who  loves  her  husband,  even  though  she’s  obviously 
upset  that  he  has  left  her  unprotected.  Both  she  and  her  son  seem  full  of  good  humour  and  spirit. 
There’s  a feeling  of  innocence,  which  makes  the  murder  that  follows  all  the  more  horrifying.  What 
do  you  think? 

3.  Showing  the  killing  of  an  innocent  child  onstage  emphasizes  Macbeth’s  character  deterioration.  His 
conscience  bothered  him  after  he’d  killed  Duncan  in  his  sleep,  but  clearly  he  has  long  since 
suppressed  any  moral  misgivings  he  may  have  had.  When  Macbeth  orders  the  killing  of  innocent 
women  and  children,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a tyrannical  monster  who  is  unworthy  of  any  loyalty 
and  respect. 

4.  Macduff  suggests  that  Macbeth  is  carrying  out  a reign  of  terror.  Every  day  “New  widows  howl,  new 
orphans  cry,  new  sorrows  / Strike  heaven  on  the  face.”  (Ironically,  it’s  Macduff  himself  who  will 
suffer  the  newest  sorrow.)  Later,  Ross  tells  them  that  Scotland  is  more  a big  grave  than  a country. 
Suffering  and  death  are  so  routine  that  people  don’t  even  notice  (“mark”)  the  cries  of  anguish  or 
the  death  bells  anymore. 

5.  The  final  proof  is  the  killing  of  Macduff’s  family.  Now  Malcolm  is  convinced  that  Macduff  is  also 
suffering  from  Macbeth’s  villainy. 

6.  Malcolm  announces  that  the  King  of  England  has  consented  to  an  invasion  force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  led  by  Siward,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

7.  Macduff  asks  heaven  to  bring  Macbeth  within  a “sword’s  length”  of  him  so  he  might  avenge  his 
family’s  murder. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  When  the  audience  first  encounters  Lady  Macbeth,  she’s  a strong-willed,  determined,  ambitious 
woman,  willing  to  kill  to  advance  her  husband’s  career.  Though  she  loves  her  husband,  she  sees  his 
initial  reluctance  to  kill  Duncan  as  weakness.  By  Act  5,  however.  Lady  Macbeth  is  broken  by  guilt 
and  worry;  indeed,  she  seems  on  the  verge  of  total  mental  collapse. 


2.  After  killing  Duncan,  Macbeth  feared  he  would  never  be  able  to  clean  the  blood  from  his  hands. 
Lady  Macbeth  was  scornful  of  his  fear.  Now  it’s  she  who  is  unable  to  clean  the  sight  of  blood  from 
her  mind.  As  she  sleepwalks,  she  keeps  wiping  her  hands;  but  the  stain  (representing  the  guilt)  is 
permanent. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  the  Doctor  tells  the  Gentlewoman,  “Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all 
annoyance,”  or,  in  other  words,  keep  sharp  objects  away  from  her.  Clearly,  he  sees  that  her  mental 
agony  has  become  unbearable. 

4.  The  Scottish  forces  are  marching  toward  Birnam  Wood— a place  the  witches  spoke  of.  Shakespeare 
is  creating  suspense,  arousing  the  audience’s  curiosity  about  how  this  forest  is  going  to  play  a part 
in  the  play’s  ending. 

5.  Angus  says  that  it  has  become  routine  for  mutinies  against  Macbeth  to  break  out  in  the  castle. 

Those  who  are  left  in  Macbeth’s  army  have  no  feeling  for  Macbeth;  they’re  simply  following  orders. 

6.  a.  Macbeth  is  irritable  and  angry.  He  sounds  irrational. 

b.  Macbeth  sounds  discouraged  and  depressed:  “I  have  lived  long  enough.”  He  concedes  that  he 
has  neither  honour,  love,  obedience,  nor  troops  of  friends.  Clearly,  these  are  things  he  once 
valued  and  possessed. 

c.  Macbeth’s  rapid  change  illustrates  a difference  between  his  outer  self  (the  front  that  he  presents 
to  others)  and  his  inner  self.  The  swift  change  also  suggests  that  Macbeth  is  fearful  in  spite  of 
the  witches’  prophecies,  which  he  is  clinging  to. 

7.  Macbeth  declares  that  he  won’t  be  afraid  of  death  “Til  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.” 

8.  a.  Malcolm’s  forces  can  be  seen  and  counted  from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  To  prevent  Macbeth’s 

men  from  getting  an  accurate  idea  of  the  size  of  his  force,  Malcolm  has  his  men  cut  down  and 
carry  branches  in  front  of  them  as  camouflage. 

b.  As  you’ve  likely  realized,  the  appearance  would  be  of  a forest  moving  up  a hill. 

9.  Macbeth  is  told  that  his  wife  is  dead.  He’s  known  that  his  wife  has  had  a mental  breakdown.  (In 
Act  5,  Scene  3,  he  asks  the  doctor  to  cure  her  of  a “mind  diseased.”)  He  doesn’t  ask  how  her  death 
has  happened;  as  a result,  it  seems  likely  that  he’s  been  expecting  this  news.  The  implication  that 
Lady  Macbeth  has  committed  suicide  is  verified  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Macbeth  kills  Young  Siward;  the  last  of  the  witches’  prophecies  still  holds  for  Macbeth.  Then 
Macbeth  and  Macduff  just  miss  each  other;  Shakespeare  deliberately  delays  their  meeting.  When 
Macduff  appears,  the  audience  wonders  if  he’ll  be  the  one  to  defeat  the  prophecy.  Is  it  possible  he 
was  not  “of  woman  born”?  Suspense  builds. 
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2.  a.  Macduff’s  mother  apparently  died  in  childbirth.  After  her  death,  a Caesarean  section  was 

performed,  and  the  child  was  removed  from  its  mother’s  body.  Since  a dead  body  is  no  longer  a 
person,  it’s  technically  true  that  Macduff  was  not  “of  woman  born.” 

b.  Macbeth  is  furious:  “Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so.”  He  finally  realizes  that  the 
witches  have  deceived  him:  “And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  / That  palter  with 
us  in  a double  sense.” 

3.  Macduff  tells  Macbeth  to  surrender.  If  he  does,  he’ll  be  put  on  display,  like  an  attraction  at  a fair  or 
sideshow.  His  likeness  will  be  painted  on  a picture  to  attract  spectators  and  underneath  will  be 
written,  “Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.” 

4.  An  honourable  soldier  in  this  medieval  time  would  receive  wounds  on  the  front  of  his  body  if  he 
died  fighting;  wounds  on  his  back  would  suggest  that  the  soldier  was  running  from  the  fight  and, 
therefore,  acting  cowardly.  Siward  is  satisfied  that  his  son  died  honourably. 

5.  Macduff,  who  has  lost  his  entire  family,  has  been  the  greatest  victim  of  Macbeth’s  villainy. 

6.  Malcolm  immediately  awards  the  thanes  who  fought  with  him  the  title  of  “earl.”  He  plans  to  call 
home  his  exiled  friends  from  abroad,  and  he  assures  everyone  that  he  will  do  his  duty  by  the  grace 
of  God. 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  As  you  completed  your  chart,  did  you  realize  that  each  character  is  opposite  to  Macbeth  in  several 
: ways?  Duncan,  for  example,  is  old  and  weak,  whereas  Macbeth  is  younger  and  strong.  Duncan 

; doesn’t  lead  his  troops  into  battle;  Macbeth  is  a great  warrior.  Can  you  think  of  other  ways  that  the 

I two  men  have  contrasting  characteristics? 

I 2.  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  similar  in  several  ways. 

I • Both  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  ambitious  and  determined  to  achieve  the  goal  of 

I becoming  the  rulers  of  Scotland.  They’re  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  achieve  this  end. 

i 

I • They  apparently  have  little  respect  for  their  servants  or  the  other  thanes.  Nor  do  they  have  a 

I sincere  love  for  their  country.  Everyone  is  expendable  in  their  rise  to  power. 

I*  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  seem  to  have  a genuine  affection 
and  respect  for  each  other.  By  the  end  of  the  play,  however,  they  seem  to  be  somewhat 
estranged  from  each  other. 

• Both  characters  suffer  from  guilt  for  their  evil  deeds,  though  Macbeth’s  guilt  is  shown 
immediately  and  Lady  Macbeth’s  isn’t  fully  revealed  until  Act  5. 

3.  Your  chart  should  look  something  like  the  one  that  follows. 
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Characteristic 

Macbeth 

Lady  Macbeth 

Foresight 

Macbeth  is  farsighted.  Even  before  he 
kills  Duncan,  he  suspects  that  the 
consequences  will  be  disastrous. 

Lady  Mcbeth  is  shortsighted.  She 
thinks  that  once  they  have  the  crown, 
all  their  problems  will  disappear. 

Attitude  to  Killing 

He  has  the  “truth  of  human  kindness.” 

He  has  scruples  about  killing  and 
feelings  for  Duncan.  But  later  he  loses 
his  compassion;  he  doesn’t  care  who  it 
is  that  he  kills. 

In  Act  1 , she  revels  in  her  cruelty,  her 
lack  of  womanliness.  She  hates  any 
weakness  in  herself  or  in  Macbeth. 

She  seems  unnatural — a bit  of  a 
bloodthirsty  monster.  But  once  she’s 
queen,  she  quickly  loses  her  passion 
for  blood;  she  can’t  understand  why 
there  must  be  more  killings. 

Determination 

At  first  he  can’t  seem  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  killing  Duncan.  His  instincts 
urge  him  to  kill;  his  thoughts  counsel 
hesitation,  caution.  Later,  he  “solves” 
this  problem  by  deliberately  ignoring  his 
thoughts;  he  lets  his  impulses  guide 
him. 

Nothing  can  shake  her  desire  to  kill 
Duncan.  She  makes  passionate 
speeches  about  how  cold-blooded 
she  is.  After  Duncan  is  dead,  she 
seems  more  bewildered  than 
determined.  She  can’t  understand 
why  there  have  to  be  more  killings. 

Attitude  to  the 
Witches 

He  finds  himself  trusting  the  witches  in 
spite  of  his  better  judgement.  They 
influence  him  to  kill  Duncan,  but  not  as 
much  as  Lady  Macbeth  does. 

She  doesn’t  seem  to  care  about  the 
witches,  nor  is  she  excited  by  their 
prophecies.  But  she’s  willing  to  use 
them  to  help  motivate  Macbeth  to  kill 
Duncan. 

Conscience 

Right  from  the  start  he  shows  a strong 
conscience;  probably  without  his  wife’s 
encouragement,  his  conscience  would 
have  kept  him  from  killing  Duncan.  This 
same  conscience  translates  into  a 
sense  of  guilt  right  after  the  murder, 
and  though  Macbeth  overcomes  these 
feelings  and  commits  more  crimes,  they 
continue  to  weigh  heavily  on  him. 

She  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any 
conscience.  Part  of  her  problem 
may  be  that  she  doesn’t  have  a 
“poetic”  mind;  she  sees  everything 
literally.  She  can’t  see  any 
implications  beyond  the  act  of  killing 
a person.  Only  in  her  sleepwalking 
scene  does  she  think  of  the 
suffering  of  others;  “The  thane  of 

Fife  had  a wife,  where  is  she  now?” 

Imagination 

His  conscience  produces  terrible 
imaginings.  He  lives  in  fear,  his  mind 
full  of  “scorpions.”  The  other  murders 
are  really  an  attempt  to  stop  his  fears, 
stop  his  thoughts. 

She  has  limited  imagination.  She 
has  little  sympathy  for  his 
imaginings;  they’re  a hindrance  to 
her.  In  Act  2,  her  husband’s 
imagined  terrors  almost  destroy  her 
careful  planning;  she  becomes 
angry  at  his  “unmann’d”  behaviour. 

It’s  only  later  when  she  sees  that 
their  happiness  has  not  been 
secured  by  Duncan’s  death  that  her 
own  “doubtful”  imaginings  begin. 
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Self-Control 


His  imaginings  often  overwhelm  him, 
particularly  when  they  produce  fearful 
visions  such  as  the  dagger  or  the 
ghost  of  Banquo. 


Because  her  imagination  is  limited, 
she  can  exercise  rigorous 
self-control.  She  can’t  understand 
Macbeth’s  outbursts.  Only  when  she 
realizes  the  full  extent  of  the 
“doubtful  joy”  they  have  created 
does  her  sanity  collapse. 


Section  4:  Lesson  4 

1.  Here  are  several  examples  of  the  sickness/disease  motif: 

At  first,  sickness  is  a positive  force  for  Lady  Macbeth  and  Macbeth.  He  embraces  the  “illness”  of 
ambition,  while  she  summons  up  “evil  spirits”  to  pour  in  his  ear  to  make  the  illness  stronger.  But 
after  Duncan’s  murder  there’s  only  the  sickness  of  guilt.  Macbeth  fears  his  “heat-oppressed”  brain. 
He  worries  that  sleep,  the  “Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast,”  will  be  denied  him,  in  effect  starving 
him.  Lady  Macbeth  says  his  thoughts  are  “brainsickly”  and  will  make  him  “mad.”  Soon,  they’ll 
both  be  afflicted  by  terrible  dreams. 

Duncan’s  murder  sickens  not  only  the  Macbeths  but  all  of  Scotland.  Lennox  tells  of  unnatural  acts 
of  “unruly”  nature.  Later,  Macduff  and  Ross  convey  to  Malcolm  images  of  a stricken,  suffering 
I country,  implying  that  Macbeth  is  the  disease  from  which  the  country  suffers. 

. In  Act  5,  Lady  Macbeth  has  a “disease”  that  the  doctor  cannot  cure  and  an  “infected  mind.” 

, Macbeth  asks  the  doctor  to  help  her,  to  “minister  to  a mind  diseased.” 

I Only  Malcolm  can  provide  the  “medicine  for  the  sickly  weal.”  At  the  end,  Macbeth  also  yearns  to 

[ be  purged  of  his  problems  “to  a sound  and  pristine  health,”  but  there  is  no  such  medicine  for  his 

disease,  only  death. 

In  short,  the  sickness/disease  motif  reinforces  the  idea  that  when  the  natural  order  of  things  is 
disturbed  (in  this  case  by  the  murder  of  Duncan),  everyone  suffers — guilty  and  innocent  alike — 
until  the  situation  has  been  righted. 

■ 2.  a.  This  statement  of  theme  is  faulty  in  that  it  expresses  a moral,  not  an  insight.  Also,  remember 
that  a thematic  statement  should  be  general  and  make  an  observation  about  human  life;  it 
should  do  more  than  state  something  about  the  specific  piece  of  literature  in  question. 

b.  This  statement  is  faulty  in  that  it  relies  on  a popular  saying — a cliche.  This  trivializes  the  theme 
of  Macbeth  terribly. 

c.  This  thematic  statement  is  too  vague  to  be  significant. 

d.  This  is  not  a statement  of  theme  at  all;  it’s  just  a topic.  What  does  the  play  say  about  revenge? 


3.  As  Macbeth  climbs  to  his  position  of  king,  he  creates  misery  and  deceives  others.  He  deceives 
Duncan,  Malcolm,  and  the  thanes  of  Scotland.  He  murders  his  king,  his  friend  Banquo,  and 
Macduff’s  family.  Obviously,  Macbeth  has  lost  all  honour  in  achieving  his  ambitions. 

4.  You  may  have  come  up  with  several  statements  of  theme  from  Macbeth  expressing  insights  into  life 
offered  by  the  play.  For  example,  in  the  play,  justice  prevails  and  wickedness  is  punished;  can  this 
be  expressed  in  a statement  of  theme  that  doesn’t  preach  a moral  and  that  isn’t  phrased  so  as  to  be 
a universal  truth? 

Macbeth  also  seems  to  show  that  those  who  act  against  their  conscience  can  be  punished  by  guilt 
(though  this  isn’t,  of  course,  always  true).  Shakespeare’s  audience  might  also  have  felt  that  the  play 
was  warning  them  about  listening  to  temptation  in  the  form  of  witches,  but  this  is  to  express  as  a 
theme  a trivial  moral  that  has  little  relevance  today. 

Macbeth  does  offer  an  insight  into  power;  once  Macbeth  acquires  power,  he  seems  to  be  prepared  to 
do  anything  to  keep  it.  In  this  play,  power  is  shown  to  be  a corrupting  force — but  not  always.  It 
didn’t  corrupt  Duncan.  Can  you  express  this  idea  in  a statement  of  theme? 

5.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  some  suggested  corrections  to  compare  with  your  own: 

a.  The  teacher  told  us  to  pay  particular  attention  to  that  scene. 

b.  Racing  toward  the  goalie,  the  player  twisted  her  ankle. 

c.  The  children  playing  in  the  street  ignored  the  car. 

d.  Sitting  on  the  deck,  we  watched  the  sunset. 

e.  When  you’re  working,  try  to  answer  the  customers’  questions  politely. 

f.  We  waited  patiently  while  the  phone  interrupted  the  doctor  several  times. 

g.  Tell  Jean  not  to  stop  taking  guitar  lessons. 

h.  Staring  at  the  sky,  we  could  see  the  helicopter  at  last. 

i.  As  she  hoped  for  another  chance,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

j.  As  Brody  was  running  to  catch  up  with  his  friends,  his  shoe  came  off. 


I 
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